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T hurtles across the Atlantic between 

dawn and dinner-time . . . a giant cargo- 

carrying flying boat with a freight-car load 
of what it takes to smash an enemy. 

This, Mr. Hitler—is a picture of a refrig- 
erator and an automobile going to war. 

For the building of these great Vought- 
Sikorskys, which will fly the fight and 
might of the U. S. Navy, is a vital Nash- 
Kelvinator wartime task. 

And when they stretch their wings around 
this world, there will be proud new Navy 
Corsairs to protect them—new fighting 
ships that can fly the wings off any Axis 
*plane now known! 

Nash-Kelvinator is identified with the 
Corsair, too—making its powerful 2,000 
h.p. supercharged high-altitude engine. 


WASH MEER. 


PRATT & WHITNEY Saw 
- 


HIGH-ALTITUDE 
ENGINES 





A REFRIGERATOR AND AN AUTOMOBILE 
GOTO WARS 





And for months, the men of Nash- 
Kelvinator have been building and ship- 
ping thousands of propellers for the Axis- 
blasting fliers of the United Nations. 

This is just a sample, Mr. Hitler, of our 
1943 models. Just a picture of what one 
company is doing—in backing up its fight- 
ing sons; now meeting a production sched- 
ule many times greater than our best 
peace-time year. And all America’s in the 
fight—buying War Bonds, getting in the 
scrap metal—in this war to win! 

So your happy dreams are about over, 
Adolf—a Nazi nightmare is turning true. 
The wings of vengeance are coming—from 
the west! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


A) KELVINATOR 
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Sica SEVEN MILLION trips 


will be made by soldiers, sailors and ma- 
fines in Pullman sleeping cars in 1942. 


The average trip will be 1500 miles. 


This means that Pullman cars will make 
about 185,000 Jong distance trips on mili- 
tary service during the year. On an aver- 
age, a car-load of uniformed men climbs 
aboard a Pullman every two minutes and 
forty-eight seconds! P 


We asked the Bureau of Censorship to 


let us give you these figures because they 
illustrate how huge a task Pullman and 
the railroads face. 


So far, the job is being handled without 
seriously inconveniencing civilian travelers. 
We're rather amazed at that ourselves. We 
hope that it can continue to be so handled. 
We think that it can. But a lot depends 
on you. 


You can help tremendously by cooper- 
ating in the observance of these four 
simple wartime travel rules: 1. Make reser- 
vations early; 2. Cancel unwanted space 
promptly; 3. Take only necessary luggage, 
and; 4. Travel when trains are least 


crowded. 


SLEEP GOING—TO KEEP GOING— 


Go Fillman 


KEEP YOUR PLEDGE To BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS... 


. PULLMAN EMPLOYES ARE KEEPING THEIRS! 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 


Moving troops comes first, of course. 
You wouldn’t want it otherwise. But 
civilian passengers need sleep going, too, 
in order to keep going at the wartime tasks 
on which most of them now travel. 


We haven't forgotten that. And won’t. 


YOU GET a soft, sleep-inviting bed in what- 
ever Pullman space you travel—upper, lower 
or room. Privacy and comfort, too. That's 
why almost every wartime passenger Cco- 
operates so cheerfully in accepting whatever 
Pullman accommodations are available when- 
ever he has to make a trip. 
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News within the News 
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EFFECT OF ELECTIONS.....ccccsccccesss: P. US 
What this article offers: A rapid-fire in- 
terpretation of the results from the point 
of view of what will now take place in 
national affairs. A regional survey of the 
significant trends now apparent in the 
farm belts, the industrial areas. A cross 
section of the political mind of the Ameri- 
can voter. 


PRODUCTION FOR OFFENSIVE......P. 18 
What do the brand-new production con- 
trols mean to the average American, to 
the worker, the employer, the consumer, 
to the progress of the war? Answers are 
presented in this article. In addition there 
is a breakdown analysis of the flow of 
ships, guns, tanks, planes from factory 
gale to fighting fronts thousands of miles 
away. 


TURN IN PACIFIC WAR ?................ P. 20 
Want to know what’s really back of the 
cautious optimism in high Washington 
quarters? This article tells. gives a candid 
view of our Pacific air, sea and land 
strategy; really explains what is taking 
place in that theater of war. 


VICTORY IN THE DESERT................ P. 22 
General Montgomery reported the “Boche 
busted.” What part have American forces 
and equipment played in routing Marshal 
Rommel? Where do the Allies go from 
here? Presented is a dramatic closeup of 
the present status of the war in the desert 
of North Africa. 


COLLEGES AND WAR. ..cicccccssecscess2 P. 23 
It looks as though the academic mortar- 
board will give way to the steel helmet. 
Disclosed in this article are the plans the 
Army and Navy have for turning the col- 
leges of the nation into a vast man-power 
proving ground. 


NAVAL LOSSES IN PACIFIC............ P. 44 
Based on official data, this week’s Picto- 
gram gives a graphic view of the number 
of United States and Japanese warships 
that have gone down since the start of 
the war nearly a year ago. For the first 
time . . . a complete statistical account 
of the naval war. 
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vee TRAPPED 
in a ceiling of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T ISN’T FAIR to expect fast, accu- 

rate work from any office employee 
when he’s harassed by the demons of din. 
Mistakes are bound to pile up, efficiency 
to slump, when these insidious nerve- 
janglers are on the loose. That’s why it’s 
a smart investment to trap them in 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone— 
the new material which provides high 
noise-quieting efficiency at low cost. 

There are 484 traps for noise demons 
in each square foot of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone—484 deep, sound-absorb- 
ing holes which will bring a remarkable 
degree of peace and quiet to your office. 
You won’t need scientific tests to show 
you, or your employees, the difference 
Cushiontone makes. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is made in 
12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units which are 
factory-painted and ready to apply. In- 
stallation to any ceiling is fast and easy, 
without serious interruption to business. 
Maintenance is no problem at all, for 
Cushiontone is readily cleaned and can 
be repainted whenever necessary without 
affecting its noise-quieting efficiency in 
the slightest. The smooth, ivory-colored 
surface reflects both natural and artificial 
light unusually well. 

Ler Us SEND you a free copy of our new 
booklet which gives all the facts about 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Just send a 
note today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1218 
State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Made by the A) makers of 


Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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What the clock manufacturers are making would alarm Hitler 


Alarms and other clocks may not be 
as plentiful as they once were... 
although it is believed there will be 
enough for every war worker. But 
fewer clocks, and fewer everything 
for civilians, is good news for 
Americans because it is the worst 
of news for Hitler. 


In converting production facilities 
from clocks to war essentials, manu- 
facturers were able to overcome new 
problems easily and quickly in co- 
operation with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 


copper and its alloys, Revere supplies 
a service, in addition to sound metals, 
that helps untie the knots of process- 
ing and fabrication. 


Every ounce of copper our country 
can produce goes directly into war 
essentials. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, tO assume a heavy responsi- 
bility in meeting critical needs. And 
Revere research is continually un- 
covering new knowledge about cop- 
per to help make our arms more 
swift and sure. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 









The Revere Technical Advisory Set- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction mateti- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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Don't be too sure that there now will be important changes in Washington; 
that the President will add new faces; that administration will improve much. 

There is public demand for more intelligent rationing, for better draft law 
administration, for more control of labor unions, for less inefficiency and more 
action in the war effort, for less interference out of Washington. 

That's clearly shown by reports to us from winners and losers. If you want 
to find what the country really is thinking read the reports starting on page 24. 

But: Mr. Roosevelt is slow to react to defeat. He isn’t one to insist upon 
careful administration. He's inclined to let nature take its course while using 
his powers of persuasion on the radio to save himself in tight situations. 

This time may be a bit different. It's too early to tell. Certainly: The 
outcome of this year's election was a jolt. Defeat was bigger than expected. 
And: The President could react to it by a gradual change in men and policies. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














In terms of men at the top in Washington..... 
This is stacking up as an old men's Administration. Youthfulness of the 
New Deal days is gone. Men have grown old in office; become set in their ways. 





President's Cabinet, with Mr. Roosevelt included, averages 62 years of age. 
Two Cabinet members are past 70, only one under 50, only two others under 60. 

War high command also averages 62 years of age. Navy is filled with old 
men in high places; is still without even a modest shake-up such as the Army's. 

There's a trace of youthfulness in non-Cabinet war administrators. They 
now average 54 years of age. Supreme Court is down to a 57-year average. 

Over-all: The impression is that the war effort is in the hands of men who 
are old, and maybe tired. There is emphasis on old methods, on avoidance of any 
real change, on preservation of established bureaucracy. 











In terms of policies that now may be affected by a new Congress..... 

Taxes: Any new taxes will be conservative, will not be punitive. 

Work week: It's a 50-50 prospect that a 48-hour work week will be approved; 
that present penalty for employment over 40 hours will be modified. 

Antistrike law: It still seems improbable. 

Worker draft: To be delayed. There'll be a "show me" attitude in Congress. 
But: Over the long run, some national service law seems probable. 

Army draft: It is probable that present draft machinery will be tightened; 
that there will be more direction for local draft boards; that there may be an 
over-all policy-making board to guide Selective Service. 

18-19-year-olds: Likely to be drafted, without strings attached. Or: If 
Senate insists upon one-year training for 18-year-olds, new draft might be lim- 
ited to 19-year-olds. This situation should be worked out fairly soon. 
Rationing: Changes in administration may be forced. Widespread rationing is 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


inevitable. Trouble has been in the way rationing is handled. It's bungled. 

War policy: No change in sight. Everybody wants to win. 

Peace: New Congress is more nationalistic than old; is less world-minded, 
more isolationist. That can have profound long-range significance. It's a 
Straw in the wind showing the line of domestic battle for the future. 

A farmer-business coalition is to dominate Congress after January. 








When it comes to the political outlook..... 

1. New York's Dewey is on the inside track for Republicans’ 1944 nomination, 
He's on the conservative side in the Party. Also: He's a bit nationalistic. 

2. Prospect is increased that Mr. Roosevelt will seek a fourth term; that 
he will feel himself to be the one man who can check the Republican trend. 

Republicans now have an oversupply of young and forceful leaders. They've 
got Willkie and Dewey in New York, Stassen in Minnesota, Bricker in Ohio, among 
others. But: Republicans are split on domestic and foreign policy; are faced 
with a problem of their own in holding together their strength. (See page 15.) 

So: It isn't so sure that the 1942 election is a portent of 1944. 

Democrats are basing their future hope on two things: (1) a series of war 
victories between now and 1944; (2) a division in Republican ranks between Will- 
kie followers and Dewey followers, between internationalists and isolationists. 

And: If Mr. Roosevelt doesn't run he has in reserve Wallace, Byrnes, McNutt. 

If he does run the 1944 race is likely to be: Roosevelt vs. Dewey. 














To turn to the war...... 

What's happened in Egypt so far is important. Hitler is taking a beating. 

But: Results won't be decisive until the whole of North Africa is cleared; 
until the Mediterranean Sea is returned to control of the British Navy. 

Once that happens it's something to cheer about, to be excited over. 

Then: The route to India would be cut in half. Shipping would be immensely 
easier. Much naval, air and mechanized strength would be released for new jobs. 

And: Whole southern side of Europe, the soft side, would be opened to attack. 

It could represent a decisive turn in the war. Italy's fate would be sealed. 

Big things are stirring in that part of the world. 

As for the Pacific side...... 

It's still nip and tuck in the Solomons area. U.S. is badly short of air- 
craft carriers. Japan holds the edge in equipment and man power. But: U.S. is 
coming up fast; is showing what will happen when equipment is available. 

We've given you the inside picture of the war outlook on pages 20 and 22. 














We keep getting more and more insight into working of the draft. 

Facts appear to be these...... 

1. Men in service already total far more than announced. 

2. Navy is hoarding large numbers of young men in camps and schools. 

3. Army limits intake of Negroes; Navy takes almost none. This means that 
one-tenth of the population isn't being tapped for men as other nine-tenths. 

4. Navy's voluntary enlistment program is seriously upsetting draft plans. 

5. Voluntary enlistments aren't deducted from draft calls as should be. 

So: Married men face an earlier draft than announced figures suggest. 

Draft of 18-19-year-olds isn't to provide the relief for married men that 
had seemed probable. There are too many big leaks in man-power reservoir, too 
many loopholes through which big groups of men are slipping to avoid service. 























See also pages 10, 18, 54. 
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"“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY...1942 


Humpty Dumpty... 1942 version... is lost 
time. Time needlessly lost from production of 
war materials. 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can’t recall it. And there is no calculating what 
its loss may mean. 

But there is a way of preventing industrial 
accidents that stop production, endanger life and 
sabotage machinery. 

That way is Safety Engineering. 


Over the years The Maryland has accumulated a 
great fund of knowledge in safety engineering 
and accident prevention ... an ability to foresee 
and forestall trouble for policyholders in a thou- 
sand varied forms. 

Today, throughout the entire United States, 
specially trained Maryland safety engineers. . . 
and boiler inspectors ...are working to prevent 
accidents that give aid to the enemy. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 











The March of the News 












Personal Incomes Highest in History ... Need for 4,500,000 New Workers 
. .. Reduced Output of Cargo Ships . . . Rationing Materials to Industry 


Good war news. Reports of smashing 
British victories on the North African 
front brought the United Nations their 
most heartening war news in months. The 
big push was reported on November 4, 
when the forces of British General Bernard 
L. Montgomery sent the Axis African 
army of Marshal Erwin Rommel into full 
retreat. 

In the battle, the German General von 
Stumme, second in command, was _ re- 
ported killed and General Ritter 
Thoma, Afrika Korps commander, was 
reported captured. British prizes included 
9,000 prisoners, 270 guns and 260 tanks 
destroyed or captured. Next day British 
forces continued in pursuit and from 
Cairo came a report from General Mont- 
gomery that: “Complete victory is almost 
in sight.” 

Encouraging news also came from other 
fronts. , 

In Russia: The Soviet front divided it- 
self into three major sectors—before Stal- 
ingrad, on the Black Sea and in the Cau- 
casus. Beleaguered Russian forces in each 


von 


area reported successful resistance. 

In the Pacific: U.S. Marines continued 
to cling to their positions on Guadalcanal 
in the Solomon Islands against reinforced 
Japanese. After a brief lull, fierce fighting 
was resumed. From Washington came re- 
ports that the decision still was in doubt. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters re- 
ported further successes in New Guinea 
including the capture of Kokoda, take-off 
point for the Japanese offensive against 
Port Moresby. 


Elections. The American people went to 
the polls to vote in their second war elec- 
tion in 24 years. The results were similar 
—a significant protest against the party 
in power. The victim was the same—the 
Democratic Party. 

Republicans elected 209 Representatives 
—a gain of 44 seats—and 38 Senators—a 
gain of 9. The Democratic House majority 
was whittled to 222, a bare four above the 
minimum. Republicans also take charge 
in 22 States. 


War production. Another reorganiza- 
tion of War Production Board operating 
methods was announced by Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson. Henceforth, WPB is to 
concentrate on distributing scarce ma- 
terials—steel, aluminum and copper—and 
is pinning its hopes on the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

CMP is essentially a rationing plan for 
industry, with WPB’s Requirements Com- 
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mittee, under Ferdinand Eberstadt, as top 
rationer. The rationing process will flow 
down through major Government buyers 
to prime contractors to subcontractors. 
Requirements will be judged on the basis 
of an upflow from suppliers through con- 
tractors to Government agencies. 

Cargo ships: Delivery of 81 new mer- 
chant vessels in October was reported by 
the U.S. Maritime Commission. Deliv- 
eries were down from the 93 ships re- 
ported in September. The reason: Tempo- 
rary diversion of capacity to emergency 
craft for the armed services. 


Labor supply. Problems of finding men 
and women for the war jobs that must be 
done continued to vex industry, unions, 
Government administrators and Congress- 
men. 

War Manpower Chairman McNutt sent 
a report on the situation to the White 
House and added that within a few days 
major war production plants would have 
to schedule labor requirements as they 
must schedule material requirements under 
the new Controlled Materials Plan. 

Available workers, according to Labor 


Secretary Perkins, numbered 38,303,000 





Bringing Travel Up to Date: 
A Plan for Postwar Jobs 


Proposals to reorganize and mod- 
ernize the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem after the war were submitted to 
Congress last week by President 
Roosevelt. The report was prepared 
under a committee headed by Owen 
D. Young, industrialist, whose advice 
has long been sought on public mat- 


ters. 
First recommendation is that all 
federal regulatory functions over 


transportation be placed under a Na- 
tional Transportation Agency. 
Modernization of the transport sys- 
tem is viewed as a promising postwar 
employment program as well as a 
sound public investment. Recom- 
mended are express highways, off- 
street parking areas for cities, new 
and improved terminal facilities, and 
a program to make air transport a 
major part of the postwar system. 
Railroad consolidations into regional 
systems of proper size are recom- 
mended and steps to carry out this 
program are urged immediately. Pro- 
vision for federal investment in rail- 
road improvements also is urged. 











employes not working on farms. This 
force must be augmented by 4,500,000 by 
Dec. 1, 1943, she reported, adding that 
3,000,000 must come from the ranks of 
women. 

Agitation revived in Congress for sus- 
pension of the Wage-Hour law, repeal of 
the Wagner Act. 


Income. Personal incomes continue to 
soar. Department of Commerce data 
showed that in September individuals re- 
ceived a total of $10,128,000,000. This was 
more than they ever had been paid in any 
previous September. 

Money was flowing out that month at 
an annual rate of $116,200,000,000 a year, 
substantially above the $92,100,000,000 
paid out in 1941, or the previous high of 
$82,600,000,000 in 1929. Responsible for 
the September upsurge were sharp gains 
in wages and salaries, large disbursements 
for dividends and interest, heavy farm 
marketings 


Salary limits. First complaint against 
the $25,000 net salary ceiling has come 
from the motion-picture industry. Regula- 
tions were so worded that no compensa- 
tion could be paid employes between Oc- 
tober 27 and next January 1 if total ear- 
ings for 1942 exceeded $54,000 or if they 
exceeded 1941 earnings. 

Movie executives faced a wholesale holi- 
day of topnotch stars and protested vigor- 
ously. Their complaints won a concession, 
and the Treasury announced an amend- 
ment to regulations, permitting 1942 sal- 
aries above 1941 levels if contracts were 
completed before Oct. 4, 1942. 


Coffee. That extra cup was promised 
U.S. coffee drinkers if shipping facilities 
improve. WPB Chairman Nelson assured 
the Inter-American Coffee Board that cof- 
fee rationing disguised no intention to cur- 
tail imports, only a desire to see that sup- 
plies were distributed evenly. Promised 
also was every effort to increase imports, 
but over at the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration the coffee outlook was described 
as “very black.” 


Fuel oil. Disappointment was voiced by 
the Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator over 
failure of East Coast residents to switch 
from oil to coal for winter heat. Said Co 
ordinator Ickes: Only 4 per cent, or 4 
mere 57,000 householders, have converted, 
whereas 50 per cent, or 712,000 fuel users, 
could convert “without undue complice 
tions.” 
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ry VICTOR S ¢ SINES: 
eal Y IS OUR BUSINESS 






‘If you could walk through the plants in 
which Pontiac’s six special war assign- 
ments are being carried out, you would be 
struck by the staggering diversity of 
what we are doing. In one plant, for 
example, you would witness the mass 
production of tiny cannon parts weighing 
two ounces ... in another two miles 
away, the fabrication of complicated 
tank units weighing 36,000 times as 
much. These varied products of Pontiac 
craftsmanship are for service in all the 
theatres of war—land, sea and air. All 


are on schedule or ahead of schedule. 








PONTIAC 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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Weve been Asked: 
WHAT MILEAGE RATIONING MEANS TO DRIVERS 


(Everybody who drives a car soon will 
have to drive to suit the Government. No 
matter where you live, whether in areas 
now rationed or not, you are in for strict 
rationing of mileage after November 22. 
This means more questions to answer, 
more inspections and more papers to carry. 
Tires must be registered and checked and 
you can’t have more than five for a car. 
You must have a gasoline ration book; 
you must have your car in satisfactory 
condition to get this book and to keep it 
after you get it. Drivers are asking what 
they must do in order to keep their cars 
moving.) 


Who has to get ration books, just those 
in newly rationed States or in all 
States? 


Everybody who buys gasoline for a car, 
truck or motorcycle in any of the 48 
States. If you have a ration book in one 
of the Eastern States, you must fill out a 
new form to keep it. 


Where can you get a ration book? 


First, pick up an application form (one for 
each car) at a service station or garage. 
Fill in the answers about your car and tires. 
In areas not now under rationing, this 
form must be taken, along with your auto- 
mobile registration card, to a schoolhouse. 
There you will be issued an A mileage 
ration book for 240 miles of driving a 
month. A_ special application must be 
made if you think you are entitled to 
more. If you have a ration book in an 
Eastern State, do not go to the school- 
house; instead mail or take the new ap- 
plication to your local War Price and 
Rationing Board. Failure to do so may 
bring suspension of your ration book. 


When must these applications be turned 
in? 

In States not now rationed, the school- 
house registration will take place Novem- 
ber 12, 18 and 14. Paul M. O'Leary, 
Deputy Price Administrator in charge of 
rationing, advanced the date from No- 
vember 9 because it was found ration 
books and other forms would not be ready 
in time. Drivers in rationed Eastern States 
should have their new applications before 
local Boards by November 22, when 
nationwide rationing goes into effect. 


Will this application include a check on 
tires? 


Yes. The serial number indented on each 
tire must be listed. You are allowed only 
five tires for a car. Any over this number 


10 


should be sold to the Government through 
the Railway Express Agency. Worthless 
tires can be sold directly to scrap dealers. 
You do not have to give up extra truck 
tires. 


Is there to be a further control of tires? 


Yes. There will be periodic inspections to 
determine how they are holding up. 


Who will make these inspections and 
what will they look for? 


They will be made at service stations, tire 
shops and garages authorized to make the 
inspections by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. There now are 55,000 employes in 
these shops authorized to act as inspectors 
and a total of 100,000 is wanted. These 
employes are men accustomed to handling 
tires and to using tire pressure gauges and 
tools for demounting tires. The inspectors 


'—Saetls & wing 
PAUL M. O’‘LEARY 
OPA‘s ration boss 


will look for cuts, abrasions, blisters and 
other conditions needing attention. If they 
find evidences of faulty brakes, bent rims, 
loose wheels or other conditions that add to 
wear of tires, they will not sign inspection 
record cards until these conditions have 
been corrected. Your speedometer also 
will be checked to see if you have driven 
farther than permitted under your mileage 
rationing. 


Will this inspection cost anything? 


The inspectors can collect a set fee. This 
ranges from 26 cents for the car if tires 


are not removed to 50 cents a tire if they 
are demounted for further inspection. The © 
rate is higher for truck tires. 


When and how often must these inspec. 
tions be made? 


The first inspection of passenger cars must 
be made between Dec. 1, 1942, and Jan 7 
31, 1943. For commercial vehicles inspeg. 
tion begins November 15, and must be 
made by January 15. If you hold a B @& 
C ration book, you must get an inspection 
every 60 days. For A ration holders it is 
once every four months. Tires on trucks 
must be inspected every four months o 
every 5,000 miles driven. 


Will these inspections help in getting” 
new or recapped fires? 


Yes. An inspector can inform your local © 
rationing board that you need a tire re | 
placement. The board then might issue 4 
certificate for a certain grade of tire o 
for a recap, according to the type of mile — 
age ration you have and the use you make 7 
of your car. But first a check would be 
made to see if your inspection record is up 
to date, if you have abused your tires or 
if you have exceeded the 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit. The rationing boards have ae- 
cess to court records of persons convicted 
of speeding, and can revoke ration books 
of speeders. 


What other checks are there on drivers 
to prevent violations of the regulo- 
tions? 

Tire inspection would disclose illegal sale 
of tires or cars. It also would show up 
extra tires being used by drivers. Old tires 
turned in for replacements are available 
for inspection by OPA agents. Persons 
making false statements about tires are 
liable to a fine of $10,000 and a prison 
term up to 10 years. 


Has rationing worked in the East? 
Rationing officials say passenger car travel 
has been cut 50 per cent since the system 
went into effect in the East last July 22. 
They point to this as a great saving in 
gasoline and rubber. 


Have there been evasions? 


There have been some. Drivers in some 
cases have turned over unused ration tick- 
ets to others. There also have been cases 
of drivers getting larger rations than they 
were entitled to. Persons owning more 
than one car have had an advantage. But, 
on the whole, ration officials consider that 
the system has proved a success. 
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Why we brought Alaska's 


mid-winter 


to Southern California last July 


H%" WOULD ENGINE OIL COOLERS in 
U.S. warplanes perform in the sub- 
zero cold of Alaska’s winter? 

The answer was needed quick . . . in 
Southern California ... in summer! 

So AiResearch engineers there and then 
made an Alaskan winter, and completed 
the vital tests in short order. 

Creating weather conditions of any 
part of the globe is merely a matter of 
turning a valve or two at AiResearch 
- . . because our engineers designed a 
“Stratolab” that has been called one of 
the wonders of the aviation industry. 


In this giant vacuum chamber, 11 feet 
wide and as long as a house, the largest 
ever built by any company, AiResearch 
engineers create temperatures down to 
minus 90 degrees Fahrenheit! Or strato- 
spheric air eight times more rarified than 


the thinnest kind of air that will sustain 
human life! 

From AiResearch laboratories have 
recently come new and better types of 
Engine Air Intercoolers, Exit Flap Con- 
trols, Supercharger Aftercoolers, Engine 
Oil Coolers, and many another vital type 
of warplane equipment, most of it oper- 
ated and automatically controlled by the 
forces within air itself. 


MANUFACTURING 


Such magic-like feats in making air be- 
have may not seem to promise a great 
change in the pattern of your future life. 
Yet when peace comes again, you'll be 
surprised by what this specialized ex- | 
perience at AiResearch will bring you: | 

New comforts, new ways to get things | 
done, cheaper, more efficiently . . . just 
because of the war jobs that controlled 
air learned to do better! 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 
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advancements... 49 Goast his 


battle score, increase his safety! 


Here are some of the few facts that can be told about 
America’s drive for total victory in the skies. They come to you from 


the “Northrop group” of aircraft designers and engineers 


ARE ALL partners-in-arms in this war. For that 
seed we feel Americans will fight still harder if 
they know more about the stupendous air program of the 
U.S.A. And more of how that program now stands. 

What follows is submitted by aviation men who claim 
no special credit for our country’s progress toward air 
victory ... by men who are devoting every workable hour 
to hurrying the design and construction of U.S. warplanes. 


How big is the U.S. Air Program? 


Picture to yourself the whole round surface of this globe. 
Picture the restless blanket of air that surrounds it like 
the fleecy cover of a great tennis ball. 

Air packed eleven miles deep over valleys and moun- 
tains — over every city and fortress and village — over 
oceans and polar seas. Two billion cubic miles of air! 

Now picture enough bombing planes and fighters to win 
all of that air —to hold it forever free. Enough extra 
airplanes for transport and other duties of war. 

That’s the U.S. air program! No dream — it’s turning 
to reality before your own eyes today. 


Is the U.S. A. designing new planes? 


Are we using new techniques? 


You have seen several new U.S. fighters and improved 
U.S. bombers recently. You’ll see many more. And here is 
an example of a new technique. This one can’t give aid 
to the enemy because it depends on the strange gas Helium 
of which the U.S.A. has 98% of the world’s supply. 





Before this development, natural aircraft metals such as 
magnesium and certain alloy steels were hard to fabricate 
into aircraft structures — because it was not practical by 
usual methods to arc-weld pieces of such metal together. 


Engineers at Northrop, some months ago, discovered 
that these metals under a Helium jet become weldable. 
Northrop is turning the process over to the industry. It 
removes one hurdle on the road to the all-welded airplane 
...and an all-welded plane will go farther to drop more 
bombs than any airplane now flying the skies. 


Can we get new designs into production quicker? 


If we can tool faster than the Axis we can get new im- 
proved U.S. fighters and bombers into the air while the 
enemy’s new designs are still unfinished in his plants. 


And WE ARE tooling faster. For example, from the 
Northrop group has come a new technique of template 
making that SAVES THOUSANDS OF MAN-HOURS in tool- 
ing for a typical new U.S. design. This process saves 
five weeks in getting a new U.S. fighter onto the battle- 
front. As with Helium welding, this process has been 
turned over to the entire aircraft industry. 


Additional new processes and new devices are coming from 
other aircraft companies, and every major development is 
soon available to all U.S. airplane builders. 


It adds up to the fact that the U.S. air program is 
rolling. One way you can help it roll faster is to buy U.S. 
War Bonds, regularly, with every dollar you can invest. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Zvc 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA...MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL. INC. 





We are thankful’ here at Cadillac that, while 
helping to arm America, we're still working 
as we have always worked—that is, to the 
highest existing standards of engineering and 


craftsmanship. Our whole time and energies, 
of course, are devoted to the production of 
armaments. But the specific work we’re doing 
today is our kind of work. We’re still adapt- 
ing precision workmanship to the require- 
ments of quantity production—precisely the 
type of endeavor for which we've trained for 


the past forty years. And this combination of 
the right job in the right place is producing 
exactly the results you would expect. We are 
consistently meeting ever-increasing sched- 
ules on all armament projects assigned to us. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR—BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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EFFECT OF ELECTIONS: 
WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 


End to Bureaucratic Fumbling and Social Reforms as Chief Demands 


Resentment of farmers, 
indifference of workers 
factors aiding Republicans - 


The farmer and the businessman will be 
heard more loudly in the new Congress. 
Labor will have to fight hard to hold its 
ground. Fewer social reforms will be en- 
acted. Those are the results which will flow 
inevitably out of the sweeping Republican 
gains of last week’s election, gains which 
rocked Democratic control in many a State 
and all but captured the House of Rep- 
resentatives 

These overturns reflected widespread dis- 
satisfaction in the farming areas of the 
Middle West and suburban districts of big 
cities which house middle-class business- 
men and women. (See page 24.) Democrat 
and Republican alike gathered from the 
election that the voters had laid down a 
pair of mandates for Congress and the 
Administration to follow. They were: 

Get on with the war and stop fum- 
bling. 

Stop combining social reforms with 
the war 

But election interpretations, like expla- 
nations of the Bible, depend upon the point 
of view of the interpreter. 

The Republican sweep far outran the 
loss expectations of the Democrats and the 
hopes of the Republicans. It left 
the Democrats with but the scant 


that the Democrats had held also fell be- 
fore the Republicans. They took over the 
Statehouses in California. Connecticut. 
Michigan and New York 

The victories for the Republicans re- 
flected a wave of resurgence against New 
Deal reforms that was reaching large pro- 
portions in the summer of 1939. The out- 
break of the war in Europe and the gen- 
erally unsettled international situation 
acted as a levee which held back that wave 
in 1940. But for that situation, even the 
high popularity of President Roosevelt 
might not have withstood its force. 

The protest vote ran highest in the rural 
areas of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska and Ohio. 
In those eight States, the Republicans 
picked up 22 House seats, 3 Senate seats 
and a Governorship. The swing there really 
started in 1938 The general elections of 
that vear gave the Republicans a total 
national gain of 81 House seats, 6 Senate 
seats and 10 Governorships. By that meas- 
urement, the gains of this year, slowed as 
they were by the perplexities of the war, 
do not loom so large as they otherwise 
might. 

Many elements figured in the Middle 
Western vote. Adding to the 1938 dissatis- 
factions with New Deal reformers who 
were out of voting range, 1942 brought 
numerous complaints about the handling 


of the war and bureaucratic bungling. The 
old aversion to war of the Middle West 
had little to do with the voting. And the 
new doctrines of internationalism, strange 
though they may sound to many a Middle 
Western ear, have not yet aroused full- 
throated antagonism. 

The Middle West is in the war to the 
hilt. War plants smudge the countryside. 
Middle Western sons are fighting on every 
front. On the Middle Western home front, 
the parents and wives of these fighting men 
want a hard-hitting realism on the part of 
public officials that will get the war over 
with and their sons and husbands back 
home as quickly as possible. 

They are neither poking in the ashes of 
the past nor borrowing issues from the 
future. Consequently, they forgot bygones 
and re-elected most of the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor isolationists. Almost to a man, these 
members of Congress are pledged to a full 
and vigorous prosecution of the war. But 
there is no promise that they will be more 
international-minded after the war. 

The isolationism of a candidate before 
Pearl Harbor was no handicap to election. 
Three Democrats and seven Republican 
isolationists did not run for re-election 
Two Democrats and six Republican isola- 
tionists were beaten in the primaries. But 
only two Democrats, two Republicans and 
one Progressive isolationists were beaten. 

Of the 187 who had voted the 
isolationist point of view most 





majority needed to organize the 
House of Representatives, and the 
division there is such that a combi- 
nation of Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats from the 
South can override New Deal pro- 
posals at any time. 

It took nine Senate seats away 
from the Democrats—all but five 
of the total stake outside of the 
Solid South. The Republican vic- 
tory included a Senate seat in the 
border State of West Virginia, and 
border State victories in off years 
often are harbingers of bigger 
things to come 
Four important Governorships 





Trends in Political Strength 


The rise of the New Deal is reflected by the figures 


below. The Democrats moved steadily to their peak 
of power in 1936 throughout the nation, in Senate, in 
the House and in Statehouses. This power began to 
dwindle in 1938, showed a slight resurgence in the 


House in 1940, and shrank again in 1942 


SENATE HOUSE GOVERNORS 
Dem. Rep. Other Dem Rep Other Dem Hep. Other 

1928 39 56 1 165 269 1 is 30 — 
1930 47 48 1 216 218 1 27 20 1 
19382 60 35 1 $13 117 5 38 9 | 
1934 69 2 @ $22 103 10 37 9 @2 
19386 75 17 8 334 88 18 38 8 @ 
1988 69 @3 4 262 169 4 30 18 — 
1940 66 2 2 268 162 5 220006~C— 
1942 57 38 1 222 209 4 24 2 1 


regularly in the House before Pear! 
Harbor, 107 Republicans, _ five 
Democrats and two Progressives 
were re-elected. 

The Middle West had many 
complaints about the fumbling 
and mishandling of domestic issues. 
And the slap the voters there gave 
with their ballots was directed as 
much against Administration offi- 
cials whom their votes could not 
reach as it was at the members of 
Congress who stood within range. 
Any visitor to the Middle West 
could easily discern—as did Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—that the people 
are busy with the war. What they 
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want is for Washington to get busy, too. 

Above all, the Middle Western farmers 
felt they had been called upon to make un- 
equal sacrifices compared to those asked of 
labor. The farmers got no 40-hour week, no 
time and one-half pay for overtime. In- 
stead, their workers were drained away by 
twin streams into the Army and war plants 
until they had to sell cattle and machinery, 
let land lie idle. They lost their man power, 
were called upon to produce more food, 
and heard themselves called profiteers. 
That got no votes for the Democrats. The 
new Congress will give more heed to the 
plight of the breadbasket farmers. 

In the industrial East, as well as in in- 
dustrial areas of Michigan and Ohio, Re- 
publican gains reflected not only a protest 
from thoughtful voters, but an apathy on 
the part of Democrats who were more 
interested in earning a dollar or so for the 
time it would have taken them to vote. 
This was one of the oppressive thoughts of 
Democratic candidates running in those 
States. They were particularly apprehen- 
sive after the primaries had turned out the 
lowest number of voters America has had 
since it gave the vote to women. 

In these areas, as well as in the Middle 
West, Democrats felt local resentment 
against the way the draft was being ap- 
plied, against censorship that withheld and 
sometimes gave a distorted picture of 
facts. Small businessmen, hampered by 
many restrictions, often voted Republican, 
not so much in protest against the war 
which made restrictions necessary as 
against the inequities and inefficiencies of 
the enforcement of rationing, priorities 
and other regulations. 
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The protest vote mounted. But the vote 
of labor, which the Administration courted, 
dropped off. Labor was too busy making 
high wages to vote. Herein lay at least a 
large share of the answer to what hap- 
pened in Connecticut, Delaware, in sub- 
urban New Jersey, in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, in other areas where the Demo- 
cratic regime tottered. 

New York and California were special 
cases. The New York swing had started as 
early as 1938, when Thomas E. Dewey 
ran the very popular Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman the closest race of Mr. Leh- 
man’s career. Even that near win caused 
Mr. Dewey to be put in nomination in the 
Republican convention of 1940. 

Last week, Mr. Dewey caught not only 
a trend, but a divided Democratic Party in 
New York State which failed to hold to- 
gether to make a real stand against him. 
John J. Bennett, nominated by James A. 
Farley over the demands of President 
Roosevelt for another candidate, was beat- 
en by a plurality of upward of half a mil- 
lion votes. The sweep increased the Re- 
publican control of both branches of the 
State legislature and helped in the election 
of Republican Congressmen at Large. 

In California, the Democratic Party had 
been split into factions since the low spots 
of the depression, with Townsendites and 
Ham-and-Eggers combining to make that 
one of the most unpredictable States in 
the union, politically. Governor Culbert L. 
Olson had aroused opposition both in and 
out of his party by his handling of State 
affairs. 

Three potential presidential candidates 
were projected into the foreground by the 
Republican Governorship victories. If the 
near victory of Mr. Dewey in 1938 made 
him presidential caliber, his margin of vic- 
tory in 1942, breaking as it did 20 years of 
steady Democratic rule in the New York 
Statehouse, made him a big gun. 
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The youth of Governor Harold E. Stas. 
sen, of Minnesota, failed to project him as 
far into the 1940 convention picture 4s 
was Mr. Dewey, but he was mentioned and 
had plenty of advocates among young Re. 
publicans. His re-election has done no 
harm to his chances for 1944. Governor 
Stassen had announced that if elected he 
intended to spend his time in the armed 
forces and turn the Governor’s job over 
to his Lieutenant Governor. 

Ohio produced another potential cop- 
tender by re-electing Governor John W. 
Bricker for a third term. One of the chief 
issues in Ohio had been a surplus of State 
funds that the Governor had rolled up 
during his first two terms. Like Governor 
Stassen and Mr. Dewey, Governor Bricker 
was mentioned in 1940, but his campaign 
was overshadowed by that of another 
Ohioan, Senator Robert A. Taft. And 
Senator Taft still is in the picture. 

The Republican presidential nomination 
will be sought more eagerly in 1944 than 
at any other time since 1928. For the new 
victories have put the Presidency well 
within reaching distance for them. 

The Republican winnings put them in 
positive control of 21 States with a total 
of 246 electoral votes. In New York and 
California, which their gubernatorial 
candidates swept last week, the congres- 
sional division is close. The addition of 
these two States to those in which they 
have clear control would give them 318 
electoral votes, more than enough to elect 
a President. And the division is close in 
several States. 

But the party that holds the Governor's 
mansion often has a better opportunity to 
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... the new victories put the presidency well within reaching distance for them 


build the machine that will turn up the 
votes in a presidential election. The Re- 
publicans after last week’s election clearly 
held title to the Governorship of 22 States 
with 303 electoral votes, far more than 
enough to elect a President. Before the 
tag ends of election returns trickle in, this 
may be slightly increased. The races in 
Idaho and Wyoming were so hot that the 
issue was in doubt. 

In Congress, the Democrats retain a 
working majority which must always be 
on its toes and must vote virtually as a 
unit in the House to put through Ad- 
ministration legislation against any solid 
Republican opposition. The House line-up 
seems likely to be 222 Democrats, 209 
Republicans, 2 Progressives, 1 Farmer- 
Labor and 1 American Labor. In the Sen- 
ate, the standing probably will be 57 Dem- 
ocrats, 38 Republicans and 1 Progressive. 
The voting was so closely divided in sev- 
eral of these Senate and House contests 
that the outcome will not be wholly clear 
until the dust settles and official returns 
are canvassed. 

The Republicans now have 44 seats 
more than they had when they went into 
the election, 47 more than they had after 
the 1940 elections. They had picked up 
three seats in special elections to fill va- 
cancies that occurred since 1940 

If they can hold their party together 
and vote as a unit, they would have to 
collect only nine votes from disgruntled 
anti-New Deal Democrats to rule the 
House on any major issue, irrespective of 
how the four minor party members vote. 

To match the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats have only 222, fewer than they have 
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had at any time since John Nance Garner 
moved into the speakership in 1931 after 
deaths and special elections had given 
them only a slender voting margin over 
the Republicans. The victory of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1932 gave the Democrats 
undisputed control with 313 seats. Until 
now that control has not been threatened. 

Of the 222 Democratic members, how- 
ever, a vast number come from the rural 
areas of the Southern States and think 
exactly as do Middle Western Republi- 
cans on many issues of the day. 

If the new Congress heeds the advice of 
the beaten candidates who went down in 
last week’s election, it will deal carefully 
with a whole host of subjects. Their own 
analysis of the voting showed: 

Resentment at the conflicting state- 
ments about Selective Service. A protest 
against the rough treatment given tenant 
farmers removed from ordnance plant 
sites. A distaste for the extravagance and 
waste in plant construction. 

A few Middle Westerners reported re- 
sentment against necessary restrictions, 
regulations, sacrifices and the costs of 
fighting the war, a bitterness toward the 
draft. Others reported a sit-down strike by 
the voters. One noted that the winner in 
his district got fewer votes than the loser 
usually gets. 

Another declared folks in his section 
were tired of regulations and rules being 
made by bureaus and commissions. He 
said the people in his Middle Western dis- 
trict were patriotic and would do every- 
thing to win the war, but they felt that 
there had been a lack of leadership, with 
much confusion and waste. 


Another from the Middle West said his 
people were dissatisfied with the New 
Deal, disliked the bungling of the war and 
the coddling of labor, that farm operators 
feared they would suffer from a shortage 
of farm labor and that many persons 
feared representative government, itself, 
was in danger. 

An Easterner blamed his defeat upon 
complaints about gas, sugar, tire and coffee 
rationing, added that labor in his district 
did not vote. “They are not hungry now,” 
he added bitterly. 

One candidate said the absent soldier 
vote was an influence. A New England 
Republican said he was re-elected because 
he gave 100 per cent support to President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, but had vigor- 
ously criticized waste and the New Deal 
administration. 

How those elected think about it is 
what counts, however. And the indica- 
tions are that they analyzed the election 
results pretty much as did the’ losers. Al- 
most to a man they were for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. But there was 
loud complaint of inefficiency and too 
many bureaucratic controls and a censor- 
ship which does not allow the nation to 
know, within the realms of reason, how 
the war is going. 

There were immediate signs that an 
unofficial coalition was in the making 
between anti-New Deal Democrats and 
Republicans to pluck all budding social 
reforms from future war legislation. Bu- 
reaucrats are destined to have rough sled- 
ding at their hands and presidential meas- 
ures must run a tough, bipartisan gantlet 
in the future. 
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Gearing U. S. Industry 
To Offensive Strategy 


Tighter Controls to Channel Vital Materials Into Production for War 


Importance of heavier tanks 
and planes in our revised 
plans for striking force 


The weapons that will win this war are 
beginning now to flow from American 
factories in immense volume. Their flow 
will be at, or near, a peak before this 
winter is over. 

Just ahead is the final squeeze designed 
to bring the full power of American in- 
dustry to bear in the war. A new set of 
controls over material is being forged in 
the War Production Board. High com- 
mands of the Army and Navy are making 
up their minds on what they want. New 
models of many weapons either are in 
production or are about to enter produc- 
tion. Transport problems are easing. 

As the situation stacks up today: 

United States: This country is pouring 
almost $6,000,000,000 a month into the 
war effort. At the peak, on the basis of 
present prices, the translation of dollars 
into weapons and other war activities will 
approximate $7,500,000,000. Furthermore, 
the preparation stage is ending. Less and 
less effort is going into buildings and ma- 
chinery, more and more into the weapons 
themselves. 

Great Britain: The British, with the 
dominions, are turning more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a month into the war. This effort 
is more concentrated than the U.S. effort, 
with less emphasis on plants. British ,out- 
put is not geared so much to mass produc- 
tion. However, the national effort of 
Britain and the dominions is far greater 
in proportion to total population and total 
resources than is the United States effort 
at present. In addition, Britain and 
Canada are getting important amounts 
of munitions and raw materials from this 
country that do not show up in their 
dollar figures. 

Russia: Precise data on Russian output 
cannot be obtained. However, official 
opinion is that Russia has produced more 
war materials than Soviet forces have lost 
on the battlefield; that Russia’s material 
reserves are large. But Russia has lost 
many resources in fighting, and there is 
doubt that Russian armies can be supplied 
through another year of combat without 
outside aid. 
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Germany’s Europe: Here production is 
past the peak. That area probably is turn- 
ing out the equivalent of $3,500,000,000 a 
month for war. But most signs point to 
declining output in the months ahead. The 
Axis probably is relying to a great extent 
upon reserve supplies. 

This means that the United States is 
outproducing the world in war materials. 
The country is over the hump in produc- 
tion and is now the big factor in the war. 
The remaining question is how to use this 
war material that now is beginning to flow 
from American factories—whether to send 
the bulk of it to our allies or to use it to 
arm U.S. forces. There are many signs 
that indicate that this decision has been 
made. 

Lend-lease: This program definitely has 
taken a back seat. Lend-lease began as the 
major U.S. effort in the war. The theory 
was that this country would supply other 
nations with the weapons they needed and 
they would do the fighting. This phase of 
the war program, when viewed against the 
total U.S. effort, now is relatively un- 
important. 

The President’s latest report to Con- 
gress reveals how small a part lend-lease 
actually is playing. Deliveries in 16 months, 
for example, amounted to less than one 












month’s war output at present. Aid ex- 
tended in September was only about one- 
ninth of total U.S. war outlays—$643, 
000,000 for lend-lease against total spending 
of $5,500,000,000. Military items accounted 
for even a smaller amount—about $410, 
000,000. The rest went for food, raw ma- 
terials and services. 

Furthermore, the outlook is that U.S. 
aid to allies will continue to be a small 
part of the country’s total war program. 
Total authorized lend-lease assistance is 
approximately $63,000,000,000, whereas 
the authorized U.S. war program amounts 
to $240,000,000,000—almost four times as 
much. 

The decision, apparently, is that the 
United States will fight this war principally 
with U.S. weapons in the hands of U.S. 
soldiers. The high command appears to 
have decided to arm its own forces and to 
carry them to fighting fronts. Already 
800,000 troops are overseas, at battle 
fronts or in outlying bases, and more are 
being sent in a steady stream. 

And already American fighting power is 
making itself felt. American bombers twice 
have blasted the Japanese out of the 
Solomon Islands; American tanks and 
American planes were the major weapons 
responsible for driving the Nazis back in 
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THE PRODUCTION HIGH COMMAND CHARTS A NEW COURSE 


William Batt 


North Africa; American airmen fast are 
becoming the defense mainstay of China, 
and American fliers in American planes 
are taking an increasing part in air battles 
over Europe. 

Together the Army an? Navy are plan- 
ning a fighting force of nearly 10,000,000 
men by the end of next year. This force 
is to use weapons made in America, is 
to be supplied by American-built ships, 
protected by American naval vessels. The 
program is vaster in scope than the Ger- 
man war program when the Nazi plan was 
originally made, and is to be completed 
in faster time. 

This explains why war production at 
four times the rate before Pearl Harbor 
still is not enough. Also explained are the 
recent shifts in production schedules which 
call for concentration on weapons to be 
used particularly by Americans. These 
schedules now include: 

Aircraft: The order for 60,000 planes this 
year and 125,000 planes next year has 
been revised downward. But the striking 
power of the Air Forces still will be as 
great, although the planes that. will de- 
liver these thrusts will be fewer. Instead of 
a large number of fighting planes and light 
bombers, the Army has decided to con- 
centrate on heavier aircraft. Four-motored, 
instead of two-motored, bombers now are 
being ordered in volume, and the output 
of lighter craft is shrinking correspond- 
ingly. 

This shift was dictated by war experi- 
ence. U.S. Flying Fortresses have demon- 
strated their power in Europe, Asia and 
the Pacific. Moreover, they can be flown 
directly to battlefields. New fighter planes 
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also are to have greater range and greater 
fire power. 

Tanks: The story here is the same as in 
aircraft. The program for 45,000 tanks this 


year and 75,000 tanks next year has been * 


reduced. But again the decision has ‘been 
made to build heavier tanks, using ~are 4 
steel as the larger program originally calle 
for. Moreover, the tank program has been" 
reduced to fit more closely into the ship- 
building program, so that tanks built can 
be taken where they can be used. 

Warships: The Navy is concentrating on 
submarines and carriers, and fast cruisers 
and destroyers to protect those carriers. 
These ships have proved most effective in 
combat. The battleship program also is 
being pushed. This is being done at the 
expense of lighter craft, such as submarine 
chasers and patrol boats, reflecting the de- 
cision to carry the fight to the enemy. 

Merchant ships: This program is being 
pushed ahead fast. September deliveries 
amounted to 92 vessels whose tonnage al- 
most equaled total output for the entire 
year of 1941. Deliveries were 12 per cent 
above forecasts, and the program of 
24,000,000 tons by the end of 1943 appears 
now to be assured. 

The merchant ship program, like that 
for planes, tanks and warships, is being 
keyed to carry American men and Ameri- 
can weapons into action at the earliest 
possible time. Output of transports for the 
Army and Navy also is expected to keep 


pace. 

Guns: Bottlenecks in gun output are be- 
ing broken and U.S. industry is prepared 
to begin mass production of guns of all 
types. Tank guns are ahead of schedule 





and production of antiaircraft artillery, 
which has proved its value on battlefields, 
was well advanced in September. 

These are the essentials of the country’s 
present war material program. Output 
now has reached the stage where a short- 
age has occurred in raw materials and 
skilled workmen. Deficiencies in machines 
and plants have been overcome, for the 
most part. So new controls are being de- 
vised to enable the American’ people to 
carry a war burden greater than any 
people any where ever have shouldered 
before. These involve: 

Materials: Raw materials—steel, copper, 
aluminum and others 
ingly into weapons and less into plants and 
machinery. This explains the recent WPB 
order curtailing construction of all but 
essential war plants. The necessity for 
channeling materials into the most im- 
portant war products also explains the 
need for the Controlled Materials Plan, 
latest WPB device for regulating produc- 
tion. 

Basically, CMP intends to put American 
industry on a materials basis rather than a 
cash or credit basis for war production. 
Each order for a plane, a tank, a ship or a 
gun must be accompanied by a draft for 
the steel, copper or aluminum that goes 
into the product. And the draft will be 
issued: by the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee, under Ferdinand Eberstadt. 

This Committee will act as the banker 
for materials -allotted to the major war 
buyers—Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Air Forces, Lend-Lease and Civilian 
Supply—and see that no account is over- 
drawn. These buyers, in turn, will allot 
their materials among their own custo- 
mers—prime contractors, who, in turn, will 
distribute their share among  subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. 

The plan is intended to force specific 
war programs for all agencies and to see 
that schedules are met on the dot. CMP is 
expected to control production by con- 
trolling distribution of the three basic 
metals—steel, copper and aluminum—but 
if other scarcities develop they will be 
drawn into the plan. An end to haphazard 
war orders and to competitive scrambling 
for scarce supplies is expected. Also in the 
offing is a bare-bones living standard for 
civilians, since WPB contemplates assign- 
ing most materials to war. 

Labor controls: Next step in the war 
program is to shift workers to spots where 
they will be most effective. Voluntary 
methods will be tried first, but in the back- 
ground is a National Service Act, designed 
to do for men and women what CMP pro- 
poses for materials. The home front and 
the fighting front promise soon to become 
part of the same team. 
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TURN IN PACIFIC CONFLICT? 
EFFECT OF CHANGE IN COMMAND 


Setback for Enemy Under Offensive Tactics of Our Younger Leaders 


Struggle for island bases 
as key to future strategy 
in pushing back Japanese 


A turn appears to be occurring in this 
country’s war with Japan. This turn is 
for the better. It may be only temporary. 

Even so, enough now is being shown by 
events to arouse official optimism over the 
ultimate outcome of the fight in the Paci- 
fic. Events are demonstrating these things: 

In the air, American fliers are shooting 
down 10 Japanese planes for every Ameri- 
can plane shot down. This fact should be 
read against a background of a monthly 
U.S. plane output of 5,000 aircraft com- 
pared with a Japanese output of 350 to 
500. 

On land, American Marines in actual 
fighting are proving that American wea- 
pons handled by Americans are far supe- 
rior in fire power to Japanese weapons 
handled by Japanese. In one instance, the 
Marines killed more than 20 Japanese sol- 
diers for every Marine lost. Again, this 
fact can be set against the background of 
American production of weapons far great- 
er than Japan’s. 

Under the sea, American submarines 
are taking a steadily rising toll of Japanese 
merchant ships. The shipping destroyed is 
estimated at nearly 1,000,000 tons in the 
months since Pearl Harbor, perhaps one- 
sixth of her cargo fleet. Japan is feeling 
the pinch. She is able to build only about 
500,000 tons of merchant shipping a year. 

On the surface of the sea, it still re- 
mains to be demonstrated whether Amer- 
ican warships are better handled and more 
formidable in action than the Japanese. 
Each Navy has been punished severely by 
air attack. Each has lost heavily of air- 
craft carriers and cruisers. 

But the sinkings of Japanese warships 
outnumber the losses of American war- 
ships by more than two to one. Again, 
this fact can be weighed against the vastly 
greater power of American Navy yards to 
turn out new war vessels. 

On balance, these factors suggest that 
Japan’s sun in the Pacific is beginning, 
or soon will begin, to set. 

That is on the long-range basis. For the 
days and weeks just ahead, there is no 
such optimistic outlook. The Japanese are 
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massing again in their Northern Solomons 
and other bases. A big new battle to oust 
the Americans from their foothold is be- 
lieved impending. The outcome of this 
battle is in doubt. 

The Japanese may be able to concen- 
trate greater forces in the area than we. 
In recent weeks, they had the most ships, 
the most planes and the most men in the 
battle zone. Their much shorter supply 
lines are a factor. American warships and 
warplanes have been able to hinder but 
not to stop the landing of Japanese re- 
inforcements. The Americans’ loss in the 
Solomons of two aircraft carriers and three 
cruisers crippled fighting power. The Jap- 
anese can launch sea and air attacks from 
virtually a surrounding ring of bases. 

So the immediate military outlook for 
the Americans fighting in the Solomons is 
grim. Officials pin their optimism on the 
long view. Loss of the Solomon Islands 
foothold would not be a decisive blow to 
the long-run rise of American power. But 
failure to oust the Americans would be a 
blow to the Japanese. A special source of 
hope is the new type of leadership coming 
to the top in the South Pacific. 

Vice Admiral William F. Halsey now is 
at the helm for the Navy in that part of 
the world. Admiral Halsey is a Navy flier. 
He is remembered for the Navy’s first of- 
fensive action in the Marshall Islands raid. 
He has won recognition as a master of the 
modern sea-and-air type of war. 

Admiral Halsey has.a staff of up-and- 
coming air-minded officers. The shake-up 
in the South Pacific naval command is in 
line with a trend which now is becoming 
marked in the Navy as it has been for 
some time in the Army. This is the dis- 
position to move to commands younger 
men, especially men of pilot training. 

Admiral Halsey scarcely had been named 
to succeed Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghorm- 
ley when the Solomon Islands campaign 
took an aggressive turn. In an exchange of 
blows, Admiral Halsey’s force lost a carrier 
and a destroyer. But the Japanese armada 
left the scene of action, with the Marines 
still holding the airfield on Guadalcanal 
Island. Two carriers, a battleship and a 
cruiser were among the damaged Japanese 
vessels. 

Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney is giving 
reign to the aggressive spirit of the Army 








Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific. His 
Flying Fortresses from Port Moresby have 
carried air war constantly over hundreds 
of miles of water to strike at Japanese 
bases from which attacks are launched on 
the Solomon Islands. General Kenney is 
General Douglas MacArthur’s air com- 
mander. , 

The same type of co-operation with the 
Navy is being given by Army Air Forces 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Millard F. Har- 
mon, Admiral Halsey’s air commander in 
the South Pacific. 

A war of bases is on in that part of the 
world. A test is being made of the strength 
of the frontiers of Japan’s conquered em- 
pire. Throughout that area, on islands that 
dot the seas, Japan has the equivalent of 
hundreds of stationary, unsinkable air- 
craft carriers. Japan itself sits in the middle 
of rings of these protecting bases. 

Now Americans and their allies are fight- 
ing to capture some of these island air- 
fields as bases for attacks. From such bases 
the boundaries of Japan’s conquered em- 
pire will be rolled back. 

The airfield held by the Marines on 
Guadalcanal Island is one of the bits of 
land that have been snatched back from 
Japan. Tulagi Island, 22 miles across the 
bay from Guadalcanal, is another. The 
Kokoda airfield, just recaptured by Gen- 
eral MacArthur after his advance across 
the Owen Stanley Mountains in New 
Guinea, is a third. 

General MacArthur’s drive is broaden- 
ing into a move to take the whole eastern 
finger of New Guinea, and its bases of 
Buna, Lae and Salamaua. These areas are 
just slivers of land in Japan’s vast empire. 
Yet, if they are held by the Allies, their 
possession may help to make history. 
Here are reasons why this struggle for 
bases may go to the Allies: 

Japan depends on ships. Japan’s armed 
forces are spread along a line that reaches 
half way around the world. From the 
homeland the line runs north to the Aleu- 
tians, south to Wake, the Marshalls, the 
Gilberts and the Solomons, west to Singa- 
pore and Malaya, and north to China and 
Manchuria. 

Big fleets of ships are needed to supply 
these forces. These ships are desperately 
needed by Japan to exploit resources of 
captured lands. But U.S. military power is 
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biting into Japan’s vital supply lines, thus: 

land-based planes. The combination 
of land-based and carrier-based planes is 
feared by Japan. The Flying Fortresses 
from Port Moresby have made a wreck of 
the Japanese harbor at Rabaul. The Gua- 
dalcanal field is big enough for the planes 
from just one carrier. Yet it is a prize. In 
the fighting in the Solomons, nearly 70 
Japanese ships have been sunk or damaged, 
largely by attacking planes. 

Submarines. Deadly enemies of Japan’s 
shipping, too, are American submarines. 
These are steadily being made more effi- 
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cient, with more aggressive, younger men 
in command. From bases in the Southwest 
and Central Pacific, they filter up among 
the islands to prey on the ships of Japan’s 
long supply lines. 

A total of 32 warships and 93 noncombat 
ships have been sunk or damaged by Amer- 
ican submarines. Japan has been forced to 
adopt the convoy system to protect her 
merchant vessels. This has meant a new 
drain on her Navy. 

Carrier-based planes. The carrier- 
based fighter planes on Guadalcanal have 
led in the fighting that knocked down 550 


Japanese planes with a loss of only about 
50 American aircraft. America has lost four 
carriers, and Japan at least six, with four 
others badly damaged. But when the war 
began, this country had seven, was build- 
ing 11 more. It has launched four in the 
past three months, and is converting sev- 
eral others. A huge carrier fleet of 500,000 
tons, enough for 20 big carriers, is author- 
ized in the new program. So Japan can ex- 
pect more trouble from U.S. carriers. 

And that prospect adds another note of 
optimism in the long-run outlook in the 
war with Japan. 
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Victory 


in the Desert: 


Portents for This War 


Big Break in the World Conflict as Possible Outcome 
Of Smashing Defeat Administered to Rommel’s Army 


Basis laid for offensive 
on broad scale by Allies. 
Hitler facing encirclement 


The big break in this war may come out 
of the Allied victory in Egypt. 

An Allied drive for mastery of the 
Mediterranean is touched off by the 
smashing blows to Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s army in North Africa. 

That drive, if won, might readily lead 
to an Allied offensive of almost world 
scope. The long supply line to India 
would be shortened. The direct artery 
through the Mediterranean could supply 
a drive through Burma to link with China. 

American and British warships now tied 
up protecting the long supply route would 
be freed to move against Japan’s fleet. 

The south side of Europe would be ac- 
cessible for the opening of a second front. 

For the first time in this war, the union 
of American and British air power, Amer- 
ican and British machine power and Allied 
man power is getting its chance to show 
what it can do. The biggest share of the 
equipment was British. But all the fighter 
planes, a considerable share of the tanks 
and guns, and many of the bombers in the 
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African offensive came from American 
assembly lines. 

American and British air forces and 
British submarines turned the trick. They 
blasted ports, disrupted supply lines, sank 
every Nazi tanker trying to get through. 
Then the dive bombers and the low-level 
bombers blazed the way for the infantry 
and tank offensive in the desert. 

The Allied air-and-sea triumph may 
open the way for new moves to complete 
the conquest of all Africa. Losses of 600 
planes are a severe blow to the air power 
of Germany. An Allied drive for air su- 
premacy over the whole Mediterranean 
seems to be coming out of the air victory 
over Africa. The Allies’ rising air offensive 
comes just as Germany’s war production 
is falling. The German air force finds itself 
now in a tight place. 

Quick Allied moves in the Western 
Mediterranean are indicated. Berlin’s re- 
port of a 125-ship armada forming at Gi- 
braltar is read by military men as mean- 
ing any one of several things. Heavy rein- 
forcements may be headed for Malta, key 
base for every British air drive on Nazi 
supply lines. A trap seemingly is being 
set for Nazi forces fleeing Africa, or for 
any Nazi reinforcements that may be sent. 





GENERAL MONTGOMERY POINTS to where Rommel went west 
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New Allied offensives, to cut off Marshal 
Rommel’s broken army by sea from Gj. | 
braltar or overland through the dese 
from the south, are within the possibilities 

The big question is how complete th 
blow to Nazi power in North Africa turns 
out to be. At the very least, an Allied vic. 
tory of great importance has been won, | 

But merely another swing in the long, 
seesaw struggle for North Africa would be | 
regarded as a limited success. Destruction 
of Marshal Rommel’s armies would be g 
victory of a far different kind. 

The story finally will be told by what 
happens to Tripoli, Italy’s key city ip 
Libya. The British offensive a year ago got 
halfway to Tripoli before Rommel threw 
it back. The job of the Allied forces now 
is to prevent a repetition of that reverse. 

A limited Allied victory, if the Naz 
army escapes annihilation, still will mean 
that these important results are gained: 

The Nazi threat to the Nile Valley is 
ended. The Suez Canal remains as secure- 
iy as Gibraltar in British hands. The 
great British sea base at Alexandria is 
saved, and with it British sea power in 
the whole Eastern Mediterranean. The 
Allied air base at Cairo is secure for con- 
tinued air offensives extending into South- 
ern Europe. 

The whole Near East is saved from the 
present threat of Nazi invasion. The 
southern claw of the Nazi pincers is 
smashed in Egypt. The northern claw is 
battered and bleeding at Stalingrad and 
in the Caucasus. Turkey tells Berlin that 
any German army invading Turkish sol 
will have to fight. And a sign is given to 
all of Europe that the tide of war has 
turned against Hitler. 

An unlimited Allied victory, with de 
struction of Rommel’s whole force, on the 
other hand, would be regarded as likely to 
have these further results: 

Hitler finally would be trapped securely 
in Europe. His last door to the outside 
world would be shut tight. The time would 
seem ripe to take fullest advantage of 
Russia’s firm stand. He would be faced with 
the prospect of a new land front in the 
south as well as in the west, with the chance 
of simultaneous attack from both sides. 

Then Hitler might find himself facing 
the danger his generals always have 
dreaded, with Nazi armies hemmed 
and fighting a circle of enemies. This time 
Allied air power overhead might give & 
circlement a new dimension. 

Limited or unlimited, the Allied victor 
in Egypt looks to military men like the 
handwriting on the wall for Hitler. Hi 
error is regarded as the risking of 8 ¥# 
simultaneously with Britain, Russia anc 
America. That is realized now in & telling 
defeat on a vital front at a critical time 
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COLLEGE-AS-USUAL ON WAY OUT 


Plans for Army, Navy to Select Student Body and Courses of Study 


Services would eliminate 
frills, limit training 
to men in armed forces 


A revolution is about to be worked in 
wartime college education. This revolution 
will concern every college and every col- 
lege student. 

The definite decision is reached that 
college-as-usual will end in June, 1943, if 
not earlier. After that, the Army and 
Navy take over. Education thereafter will 
become wartime education and will bear 
little resemblance to peacetime education. 

Almost all men of college age are to be 
taken into the Army or Navy. The future 
of college education stems from that point. 

As plans now are shaping up, the men 
who will go to college after this school year 
will be men chosen by the Army or Navy. 
The official feeling now is that colleges 
have become something of a haven from 
military service for large numbers of 
youths. Often these young men are from 
the upper-income classes of the nation. 

All of that is to be changed. Men select- 
ed to go to college are to be men fur- 
loughed from active military service. They 
apparently are to be selected on the basis 
of a military estimate of aptitude. The 
men will draw base pay. Their subsistence 
and educational expenses may be paid by 
the Government. Ability of the individual 
to pay for a college education will not be 
the determining factor in whether or not 
he goes to school. 

Education itself is to be a far cry from 
the present, on the basis of current plans. 

Liberal arts courses will be trimmed to 
the bone, if not eliminated. The emphasis 
will be upon higher vecational education. 
Military services are to tell each selected 
student what he must study. The choice 
isn’t to be his or that of the college. In 
choosing courses of study, the services will 
place emphasis upon their own needs for 
specialists and technicians. 

The greatest need is for doctors. It is 
probable that medical schools will be 
crammed with students. The intent is te 
speed up medical education, with a prob- 
able end to premedical training and a 
telescoping sf courses. The Army and 
Navy apparently eannot take. from seven 
to nine years te train the needed doctors. 

Need for engineers also is pressing. Here 
again, what the military services consider 
#necessary education for military engineer- 
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WAR: SUMMA CUM LAUDE 


Like many another college president, 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds of Princeton has 
had his campus mobilized for war. 
Navy deck officers, naval aviation ca- 
dets and Army PX officers are in train- 
ing at the New Jersey university. 
Throughout the nation, war study has 
become a liberal art. 


ing is far different from what colleges have 
considered necessary. In fact, the Army is 
reported to believe that, in one year of 
intensive college study, a man can obtain 
the basic knowledge needed by an officer 
in the Army Engineers. Many of those se- 
lected for training in this field probably 
will be men with some preliminary prac- 
tical engineering experience. 

The need for chemists and other tech- 
nicians is not so great. In fact, one school 
ef thought favors the training of young 
women as chemists, thereby releasing 
young men for training required by the 
field services. 

All of this means that college education 
as it has been known is on the way out, 
for male students at least. The social life, 
the fraternities, the emphasis upon inter- 


collegiate athletics apparently are to be 
sacrificed to war after this college year. 
There probably would be an end to grant- 
ing of degrees for the war period. 

That leaves two big questions. One is, 
what now will become of the enlisted re- 
serves of the Army and Navy? The sec- 
ond is, what now is likely to become of 
many colleges and of many college courses? 

About 250,000 students are in the en- 
listed reserves of the Army and Navy. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, al- 
ready has announced that the Army’s 
intent is to call into active service during 
this school year most, if not all, of the 
Army’s enlisted reserves. The Navy has 
announced no change in its policy of per- 
mitting students to go along with their 
regular courses. A change in policy is 
due, however. 

The official Army view is that military 
training of an ROTC type is of very 
little value. The men it sends to school 
will go to school briefly and intensively 
returning to service, probably as officers. 

A basis for dealing with the colleges 
still is a matter of argument and study. 

At present about 500,000 men are in 
school, either in enlisted reserves or in 
specialized courses to which they have 
been assigned by the services. The men 
in the enlisted reserves are paying their 
own way and to all intents and purposes 
are ordinary college students. The others 
are in the service. Planning calls for all 
male students after this year to be mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

There is an argument over whether the 
Government should contract directly with 
educational institutions to pay for the 
education of its soldiers and sailors at so 
much per head, or whether the men them- 
selves should be provided with funds out of 
which to pay for their education. The first 
method seems most likely of adoption. 
Colleges would, in effect, become officer- 
training institutions selected for use be- 
cause they possess the plant and housing 
facilities needed. 

Present planning is in the direction in- 
dicated in the outline above. There still 
may be pressures that would force altera- 
tions in the plans, but those pressures are 
unlikely to be great enough to permit a 
continuation of the present system of 
college education. Final decisions“ will be 
made by the services themselves and will 
not require. Congress sanction, in the view 
of officials concerned with planning. 
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CALIFORNIA 


A Republican winner wires: 

Placing war effort ahead of partisan poli- 
tics; desire of public more vigorously to 
promote war effort with less bungling; also 
my unselfish service to all the people with- 
out submitting to influence of minority 
pressure groups. 


COLORADO 


A Republican winner wires: 

General resentment against inefficiency 
of war effort; the drafting of key men from 
ranches and mines; waste and extrava- 
gance in Army construction camps where 
very high wages are paid; a protest against 
too much regulation and regimentation of 
business and civil life; the arbitrary clos- 
ing of gold mines; rules and price ceilings 
that have forced businesses to close; gas 
rationing where gasoline is plentiful; com- 
plicated and duplicating reports to be 
filed; uncertainty about the future and 
the war. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

Undoubtedly the national trend played 
an important part, supplemented by time- 
ly events, particularly affecting Colorado, 
such as closing of mines, agricultural regu- 
lation of crops, labor and equipment, with- 
drawal of priority for Grand Lake di- 
version. 


CONNECTICUT 


A Republican winner wires: 

First, a great many of the people of our 
State are dissatisfied with the war effort 
and the progress of the war. Second, the 
people are not fully satisfied that some of 
the restrictions placed on them are abso- 
lutely necessary for the winning of the 
war. Third, the laboring classes of people 
are beginning to wonder whether their 
interests will be fully safeguarded with the 
number of bureaus now in existence in 
Washington. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Quiet and deep-seated feeling that there 
has been too much partisan politics and 
general official confusion in the conduct of 
Government since our entrance into the 
war. The women were emotionally stirred 
both with resentment against many in- 
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WHY WE WON 





The winners and the losers in 
the election of members of Con- 
gress tell here the inside story of 
why they won and why they lost. 

To get a frank answer from 
the men who actually came into 
contact with voters, The United 
States News sent the following 
telegram to winning and losing 
candidates for the Senate and 
the House of Representatives: 

“For our information, and not 
to be attributed to you, will you 
please wire us telling the real 
reason for your defeat or your 
victory as you see it.”’ 

The replies are those present- 
ed on these pages. They repre- 
sent the first authentic analysis 
of the reasons for the near over- 
turn in Congress. 











equalities of the draft and with losing their 
men in any event. A mandate to the Con- 
gress to get on with the war, with the hope 
new members would be energetic toward 
that end. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Irritation of many people with the way 
rationing is being handled. The general 
feeling is that there is too much needless 
regimentation. Rent control is a decided 
irritant among both property owners and 
tenants. Republican candidates apparently 
convinced many voters that they would 
insist on a more vigorous nonpartisan 
prosecution of the war. 


IDAHO 


A Republican winner wires: 

Electors dissatisfied with failure of New 
Deal Administration to overhaul govern- 
mental machinery for more efficient mobili- 
zation to prosecute war; also deplore ex- 
travagance and nonessential federal activi- 
ties which destroy confidence and public 
morale. Farmers resentful of Administra- 
tion’s prolabor attitude while displaying 
little concern about agricultural problems. 






Although solidly backing war program, 
people fearful of arbitrary and drastic 
regimentation which results in unnecessary 
hardships. ; 


ILLINOIS 


A Republican winner wires: 

A growing confidence on part of public 
that elected representatives in Congress 
must be depended upon to preserve the 
rights and liberties of the people from 
ever-increasing regimentation by execu- 
tive order administered through auto 
cratic bureaucracy; distrust of existing 
press censorship and attempts to coerce 
critical newspapers; alarm over continued 
and increased alliances between Adminis. 
tration and radical groups; resentment 
over attempt to purge Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who disagreed with Adminis 
tration’s foreign or domestic policies. 


A Republican winner wires: 

People were told we would be kept out 
of foreign wars. They found themselves in 
wars all over the world. They were told 
our defense production was adequate, only 
to find it was on order. They were told of 
victories in battles and found that our 
losses had been withheld and delayed for 
future release. They suddenly found we 
were short of rubber, steel and strategic 
materials and now they are told there is a 
shortage of food. They voted to send men 
to Congress to insist and to guarantee ef- 
ficient management of the war effort and 
to guarantee a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Feeling of the people that a substantial 
check on the Administration’s conflicting 
and confusing policies should be set into 
action; growing lack of confidence in the 
integrity of the Administration with re 
spect to its release of war news. 


A Republican winner wires: 

First, the people want more efficiency 
prosecution of war, want early and detailed 
reports on war, whether good or bad. See 
ondly, the corn belt farmer feels he has 
been unfairly condemned and that in com 
trast to labor he is being discriminated 
against. Next, people deplore waste and 
extravagance of nonessential and nonde- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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ARIZONA 


A Republican loser wires: 

Tire situation and general apathy of 
public resulted in about 47 per cent of 
those registered voting. 


CALIFORNIA 


A Democratic loser wires: 

General dissatisfaction with Governar 
Olson. The national Administration kow- 
towing to labor gangsters. Vicious cost- 
plus racket in war industries in California, 
unfavorable war news and rationing, espe- 
cially gasoline and tires, considered neces- 
sary only because of Administration bun- 
gling. 


A Republican loser wires: 

My fight on Harry Bridges, Hillman, 
Perkins, John L. Lewis, Philip Murray. 
My fight for constitutional government, 
which offended many socialistic-minded 
New Dealers, who, under cover, poured 
on a vicious fight. My fight on all Com- 
munists, Nazis, Fascists, Socialists and phil- 
osophers of Karl Marx. My statement that 
this country had to go to work and the 
40-hour week be abolished for the du- 
ration of the war. My bill to make strikes 
against the Federal Government when 
our country is at war considered a treason- 
able offense. 


COLORADO 


A Democratic loser wires: 

There has recently developed in this 
State much irritation and strong opposition 
to many Administration policies and war 
restrictions. Voters could not strike di- 
rectly at Washington; they could hit me 


and did. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Many voters blame Democratic Party 
rather than total war for inconveniences 
such as rationing. Total war is difficult to 
conceive so far inland. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

My defeat primarily due to the un- 
bridled and vicious attacks made against 
the Administration and the Democratic 
Party by the Republican-controlled news- 
papers of Colorado and the Republican 
Party. 
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WHY WE LOST 


CONNECTICUT 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Election result due to apathy of Admin- 
istration supporters. At same time, griping 
over gas and coffee rationing. Plenty anti- 
racial sentiment contributed. 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Apathy on part of voters. About 64 per 
cent of vote turned out, 


IDAHO 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Farmers in this section are disgruntled 
over the high cost of labor and shortage 
of same. Republicans have fooled the 
people into believing that they could 
win the war quicker than the Demo- 
cratic Administration. Loss of so many 
young voters was another contributing 
factor. 





vealed by the analysis given below. 


The Nation’s Biggest Complaints 


A broad list of complaints were registered by American voters on No- 
vember 3. What those complaints are, as reported by the men who felt 
them—the actual candidates for election to the Senate and House—is re- 





Telegrams were sent to 603 candidates, outside the Solid South and 
Maine. Replies were received from 266 candidates. Reasons given in these 
replies for the victory or defeat of the individuals involved are those listed 
below in the order of importance, as that importance was gauged by men 
seeking office. Many candidates gave more than one reason. 

Dissatisfaction with the way the war is going. Of the men who replied, 
77 listed this as a cause for voter reaction. 

Farmer resentment. In 39 instances, candidates listed farmer dissatisfac- 
tion as a major election factor. There was no specific breakdown of causes. 

Resentment over rationing. There were 38 replies that emphasized com- 
plaints about gasoline, sugar and other ration plans. 

Waste in Government. This issue was mentioned by 34 candidates as a 
cause of voter resentment. 

New Deal dictators. In 23 instances, candidates listed personal objec- 
tions to what voters referred to as New Deal “dictators” as an election 
factor. 

Too much regimentation. This issue, tied in with rationing and price 
control, got 21 mentions. 

Draft inequalities. Candidates mentioned this factor 21 times. 

Voter apathy. Mentioned 21 times. 

Too much favoritism for labor. This was given 20 times as a cause of re- 
action. 

Mistrust of Government war news. There were 17 candidates who listed 
this cause. 

Fear of dictatorship. Listed 17 times as an election influence. 

Playing politics with war. This cause was given in 15 instances. 

Tired of war. Ten candidates gave this as an election influence. 

These are the principal voter complaints listed by candidates. There 
were many other scattered complaints and purely personal or local rea- 
sons given. Some eandidates listed several causes for voter dissatisfaction 
in their States. 



















































































































































































































ILLINOIS 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Isolationist sentiment. Justifiable resent- 
ment of the welter of conflicting state- 
ments on Selective Service and other 
measures; penurious treatment of farmers, 
especially tenant farmers removed from 
ordnance plant sites; rank exhibitions of 
extravagance and waste in plant construc- 
tion afterwards. Unjustifiable resentment 
against necessary restrictions, regulations, 
sacrifices, costs of waging war; bitterness 
toward draft; politically cultivated senti- 
ment that this is Roosevelt’s war, not 
America’s. Sit-down strike of voters, but 
this itself probably a form of protest. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Labor lacked sufficient interest to vote; 
strong anti-New Deal sentiment; farm 
vote was anti-Administration due to dis- 
satisfaction with management of labor 
problems and war effort. Lack of under- 
standing regarding need for domestic war 
legislation and sacrifices. It was a vote 
against England, war, Roosevelt, New 
Dealism and the Kelly-Nash machine. It 
was a vote for elimination of confusion 
in Washington, economy, for second front 
and united command over the Army and 
Navy forces. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Public resentment toward Congress was 
translated into votes against the Adminis- 
tration. Farmers hostile because of Ad- 
ministration’s stand against parity increase. 
Private resentments, not openly expressed, 
over sons in Army. Wartime rationing, 
price fixing, war taxes irritated people, al- 
though they believe them necessary. Thou- 
sands of workers in local industries with 
war contracts did not vote. Probably har- 
bor resentment also. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Principal causes are too much threaten- 
ing talk from Washington immediately be- 
fore election about further regulation in 
addition to rationing sugar, tires, gasoline, 
fuel oil, coffee and meat; truck registra- 
tion, limit on grain prices, farm labor and 
drafting of sons of farmers. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Bungling on rubber rationing, feeling we 
haven’t got the truth about how bad we 
are losing the war, opposition to draft and 
priorities, farm opposition to price ceil- 
ings. Everybody wants to win the war, 
but don’t draft my boy or restrict my 
business. German population sore at Roose- 
velt. Roosevelt giving all jobs in Illinois 
to Republicans. Willkie’s blast. 
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A Democratic loser wires: 

Democratic party blamed for war. Peo. 
ple affected by rationing. Small business 
mad over many reports required. Farmers’ 
memory of $2.04 wheat during last war. 
Public generally wants discontinuance of 
WPA because of help shortage. People’s 
inability to understand time required to 
tool for mass production. 


INDIANA 


A Democratic loser wires: 
It was a purely protest vote against the 
draft, rationing, etc. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

My defeat due to unmistakable and 
proper trend of thinking of American peo- 
ple. On many occasions I warned political 
leaders that the people disliked dictation 
from those whom they could not hold ac- 
countable, they hated purges, they de- 
spised labor racketeering, they thought 
limitation on farmer and no limitation on 
wages was a farce. Even though I was a 
victim, the people’s decision was right. 


IOWA 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Very light vote. Those who are against 
the Administration did not fail to vote. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

His people are mad at the Great White 
Father. The “yes men” masterminds who 
surround him have no common sense, 
something very difficult to acquire in an 
advertising agency, a relief office or an 
ivory tower. The masterminds know all 
about how things ought to be run, but 
have no skill in the art of government. 
His people are tired of being treated as 
children. His people have lost confidence in 
him. This is the end of an era. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Carping criticism of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies, expressed in generalities. Our free 
American democratic way of life during 
peacetime handicapped us when we at- 
tempted to co-ordinate the efforts of each 
individual into an all-out war machine es- 
sential to stop pro-totalitarian barbarism. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Protest vote against public debt, ex- 
cessive taxation, drafting of 18-year-old 
boys, drafting of farm help, labor pet of 
Administration, farm parity, disgust with 
war entrance, sacrifice of soldiers in Pa- 
cific for England, withholding war losses, 
too many radicals in Washington, sup- 
pression of Social Justice magazine, rub- 









ber and other monopolies by big business, 
OPA and draft and ration board bungling. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

It seemed reasonable to me to attack my 
opponent’s isolationism based on his par- 
tisanship. Apparently the Republican ap. 
proach was more effective. Their literature 
and speeches attacked Administration 
bungling, the tire scandal, rubber from 
grain, farm labor shortages that could 
have been avoided, waste and inefficiency. 
My wife says: “Now maybe Roosevelt 
will wake up.” Maybe that was what the 
voters were saying. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

The majority of voters believe there is 
unnecessary waste of public funds in Wash- 
ington and unnecessary confusion in war 
effort. Farmers irked at ceiling on farm 
prices without wage ceiling and displeased 
at shortage of farm labor, and many think 
triple A should be dropped for present. 
Many voters think strong Democratic Con- 
gress would be subservient to President 
regardless of costs and taxes, and believed 
propaganda about superior Republican ef- 
ficiency and economy. Working people sat- 
isfied with good wages and_ thousands 
didn’t register or vote. 


KANSAS 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Criticism of the war effort by radio com- 
mentators and the press. The spreading of 
information that the Administration is in- 
competent, as well as the heads of the 
War, Navy and air ministry. The rationing 
of foods, tires and gasoline has created a 
discontent among the people who do not 
realize the necessity of this in wartime. 
The ceiling and floor on farm products, 
which is not well understood and is criti- 
cized by the farmer and helped by Repub- 
lican papers. Labor too busy and making 
too much money to take time to vote. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Republican victories due to four pro 
tests: Resentment over farm program, 
heightened by Administration’s recent 
blaming of inflation on farmers; consider- 
able resentment that we are in the war 
at all, felt it could have been avoided; 
resentment that we have not won the war 
in ten months, a feeling we are not getting 
on with the job; resentment over war con- 
trols, felt to be unfair here. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Antipathy to foreign and domestic poli- 
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cies of present national Administration, to- 
gether with the heavy women’s vote and 
absence of the young voters in military 
service. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

General conditions caused by our coun- 
try at war: sons going to war: adverse 
propaganda as to Administration’s conduct 
of the war, President’s call for legislation 
to draft boys 18 and 19 years of age just 
prior to election; taxation program: atti- 
tude of rationing boards in general; ration- 
ing of gasoline, rubber and the necessities 
of life, all important in successful conduct 
of the war, but tending to react, and bit- 
terly so, against the party in power. 


MICHIGAN 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Heavy current against the Administra- 
tion due to public resentment at restric- 
tions upon them, such as sugar, gas, tires 
and similar commodity rationing, price 
control and attendant restrictions. In ad- 
dition, farm organizations strongly op- 
posed me because of my fight on farm bloc. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Resentment by the people against grow- 
ing wartime restrictions. Whenever the 
people feel this way, it seems natural to 
make the party in power pay the penalty 
at the polls. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Causes of defeat are as follows: Gen- 
eral apathy on part of industrial workers 
due to abundance of work at good wages: 
definite anti-Administration feeling due to 
rationing and farm price ceilings. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Whole district undermined by Com- 
munist organizers. To large sections, New 
Deal and Communism identical. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Many war workers, tired from long 
hours of fighting the battle of production, 
failed to register and to vote. Farmers pro- 
tested what they consider discrimination 
against them in the recent Anti-Inflation 


Bill. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Labor did not vote; a strong protest 
vote due, I believe, to some dissatisfaction 
with the war effort and rationing. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Large German population, normally 75 
per cent Democratic, voted 85 per cent 
Republican. Italian population not large, 
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but considerable turnover there. Balance 
turnover due to rationing and threat of 
further rationing, plus farm population 
disgruntled because of Anti-Inflation Bill 
fixing ceilings on their products. 


MINNESOTA 


A Farmer-Laborite loser wires: 

There is and was no doubt strong senti- 
ment against the President’s foreign pol- 
icy. While people are generally supporting 
war now, on being drawn out they will 
tell you we asked for it. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Our voters still do not realize how seri- 
ously unprepared we were for war and how 
costly have been some isolationists’ votes. 
The people who opposed war were willing 
to forgive the Congressman for voting as 
they would have him vote, though it 
proved costly later. 


MISSOURI 


A Derocratic loser wires: 

General dissatisfaction with Adminis- 
tration building of new homes under FHA 
and sale of same on 10 per cent down pay- 
ment in competition with older property: 
freezing rents as of arbitrary date instead 
of investment value; belief small business 
is being discriminated against in favor of 
big business; contradictory and confusing 
reports by department heads concerning 
rationing of gasoline and fuel oil in this 
territory where there is apparent surplus; 
appointment of Republicans to key posi- 
tions. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Much dissension against present New 
Deal policies. The dissension was, however, 
from the independent voters, a very small 
percentage of whom voted. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Resentment the people bear against pre- 
vailing war condition. In many cases this 
resentment was subconscious, but it caused 
people to vote against the Administration. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Many Republican voters in residential 
wards did not vote. Reluctance to use tires, 
lack of interest, inexperienced ward work- 
ers caused my defeat. District has always 
been Democratic. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

First, people of means are against the 
Administration on account of federal gift 
and estate taxes and the recent revenue 
bill. Second, organized labor, apparently 
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forgetting past gains and resenting recent 
freezing of wages, in large numbers voted 
Republican or stayed at home. Third, 
farmers, and people generally not adjusted 
to war, resent all rationings or restrictions 
that affect them personally, principally 
tires and gasoline, and complain of their 


boys being drafted. 
NEBRASKA 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Entrance of Senator Norris ruined all 
Democratic chances, wrecked party or- 
ganization and destroyed financial sup- 
port to our candidates. This also reacted 
to defeat Norris. many Democrats con- 
sidering him menace to party strength. 
Indorsement of Norris by President killed 
not only Norris but Democrats as well. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

First, my cpponent’s popularity; sec- 
ond, antiwar feeling among people of Ger- 
manic ancestry; third, opposition to Ad- 
ministration coddling of labor; fourth, op- 
position to Administration because of draft 
of farm labor. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Republican campaign stressed suggestion 
that regulations and restrictions, such as 
rationing, man power, etc., were of ques- 
tionable justification and imposing undue 
hardship. Expressions of great anxiety to 
win war and make all necessary sacrifices, 
but accompanied by protests against hard- 
ships resulting from war regulations and 
restrictions. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Republican loser wires: 

In spite of sacrifices which all are mak- 
ing, war is not going well and many feel 
Administration is neither efficient nor will- 
ing to sacrifice its own pet theories. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

A campaign theory that everything the 
Administration had done was 100 per cent 
perfect, whereas the public held very dif- 
ferent ideas on the subject. Labor was too 
complacent, and 50 per cent failed to vote. 
Wendell Willkie’s recent remarks greatly 
stiffened the Republican backbone. 


NEW YORK 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Grief over loss of sons, brothers, sweet- 
hearts to draft. Annoyance over necessary 
wartime restrictions and _ curtailments, 
vocally repressed, was expressed in secret 
by ballot. Impatience to obtain war vie- 





tories. Recorded losses in Pacific. Periodic 
desire for change in national picture. Re- 
sentment at justifiable attempts to sup- 
press undue criticism. 


A Republican loser wires: 

People are sick of New Deal, but are 
strong for energetic war effort. They feel 
big cuts should be made in nonwar bureaus 
and departments and red tape cut all the 
way through. They feel a strong opposition 
party will produce a better war effort. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

I attribute defeat to: A tendency of re- 
action toward the national Administration; 
inaction of the public; Democratic airing 
of the question of prohibition. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Contributing causes: First, Farley de- 
fection led to collapse of county organiza- 
tion; second, protest vote against Farley; 
third, protest vote against Roosevelt. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Placing partisanship above patriotism; 
following the example of France, blaming 
Government for conditions voters’ own 
apathy condoned; voting a blind party pro- 
test against a Government war effort by a 
Cabinet and collection of agencies com- 
posed of both Republicans and Democrats. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Vote in district was about 40,000 less 
than in 1940. Allowing for absence of men 
in armed forces, about 30,000 voters not 
under the influence of either political or- 
ganization were too apathetic to register 
and vote. 


NEW MEXICO 


A Republican loser wires: 

I do not believe the Rocky Mountain 
States have as yet acquired that very ap- 
parent revulsion of feeling against the New 
Deal that New York and New England 
have and which the West Coast has. 


OHIO 


A Democratic loser wires: 

The Republicans were aroused to the 
point of voting against anybody connected 
with the Democratic Party and the Demo- 
crats were apathetic, caused by their re- 
sentment against regimentation and regu- 
lation, and, rather than vote Republican, 
they didn’t vote at all. 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Republican trend, in my opinion, is the 
result of the dissatisfaction of the people 


at home to the manner and methods of the 
Administration in prosecution of the war. 
This trend also is the result of the mis- 
handling and bungling of economic ques- 
tions confronting our people on the home 
front. The people feel that there has been 
too much bureaucratic administration of 
domestic affairs. Inconsistencies in the 
regulation of the draft have done much 
toward creating dissatisfaction. 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Two words tell the story—Leon Hender- 
son. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Accumulation of grievances against 
rationing, conscription, censorship, mili- 
tary reverses and errors of Government’s 
censorship policy, added to backlog of 
anti-New Deal sentiment in a dominantly 
Republican district. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Republican loser wires: 

In my opinion the American people 
have decided that constitutional govern- 
ment is better than regimentation. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Number of Southern Democrats in 
lower-income brackets have not been hurt 
enough by New Deal to vote for Republi- 
cans even though quite dissatisfied. Some 
stay-at-home Republicans feeling effort 
hopeless in so strong a Democratic dis- 
trict. Large group of powerful interests 
making big money out of defense projects 
and want New Deal to continue another 
two years. 


OREGON 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Too many bureaucrats duplicating and 
messing up orders pertaining to rationing, 
etc. Lack of interest by Democratic work- 
ers in war industries now making big 


wages. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

This district normally Republican by a 
small margin. Contributing factors were 
the vote of those not supporting the war: 
large standpat Republican vote, and fact 
that younger men in service and war 
workers moved to other localities that are 
preponderantly Democratic and did not 
vote. Labor and goods shortages and wage 
increases caused some _ dissatisfaction 
among businessmen and farmers. 


A Democratic loser wires: 
General Republican swing due largely 


to complications and red tape of regula- 
tions, lack of labor control and farmer 
dissatisfaction. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Resentment against Administration poli- 
cies and restriction enforced on public due 
to war. No American likes to be told what 
to do, regardless that we are engaged in 
war. Labor did not vote because it has a 
full stomach, and each individual is at- 
tempting to gouge out of his flurry of 
prosperity all he can, regardless of the 
future. The majority of working men and 
women in Pennsylvania are registered 
Republican by necessity or they would 
not be employed; therefore voted the 
straight ticket. 


A Republican loser wires: 

Satisfaction among large majority of 
persons in heavily populated industrial dis- 
tricts with New Deal policies, giving high 
wages, low rent and low living costs. This 
group apparently voted straight Demo- 
cratic. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Rural vote favored Republicans appar- 
ently because of difficulty in securing cheap 
farm help; the conscription of 18-year-olds. 
The loss of appreciation for the social legis- 
lation of the Administration now that 
times are better, constitutionally speaking, 
in regard to relief and jobs. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Because the best President we ever had 
is being delivered into the hands of his 
enemies by Judas’s Peters, Doubting 
Thomases, and Benedict Arnolds who are 
in his emergency setups. Unintentionally 
or not makes no difference; it is being done. 
The President lacks the right publicity 
man. He has allowed Republican Congress- 
men to lay the blame on him for the cause 
of the whereas it is the fault of 
Congress for not preparing. 


war, 


A Democratic loser wires: 

People’s hatred of Roosevelt due to gas, 
tire. sugar, coffee rationing and discrimi- 
nation shown; his labor preference; farm- 
ers losing boys in draft. People also tired 
of war and would be willing to accept 
negotiated peace if it were offered. Labor 
failing to vote Democratic, or not voting 
at all. They are not hungry now. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

The Roosevelt people and Democrats 
did not vote, for they were satisfied with 
things as is and stayed home with their 
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good jobs and easy money, while Repub- 
licans and anti-Roosevelts, although in 
; minority, went grimly to polls to register 
protest. 


A Democratic loser wires: 
Do not believe national affairs material- 
ly affected results. This was a Governor 


fight. 
. RHODE ISLAND 
' A Republican loser wires: 
My platform protested against war con- 
duct which brought Republican victory 


elsewhere. Defeat due to normal Demo- 
cratic district; defense work prosperity; 
| inability voters to split on machine, but 
primarily apathy induced by weak Re- 
publican organization. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A Democratic loser wires: 

: Blaming Roosevelt for the war. Farm- 
ers dissatisfied with price control of farm 
s products. Republican criticism of New 


P Deal. Failure to understand that: isola- 
tionists jeopardized our nation by their 
obstructionist policy before Pearl Harbor. 





; A Democratic loser wires: 
) Protest vote against the national Ad- 


WHY 
fense expenditures and want abolition in- 
stead of creation of untold bureaus. 


1 A Republican winner wires: 

$ I campaigned on “Elect a businessman 
q and make rubber from farm products.” 
e This is the second time in 100 years for 
the district to go Republican. 


V A Democratic winner wires: 

i My support of President Roosevelt and 
his domestic as well as foreign policies, 

f and my support and fight for small busi- 
ness. 


A Republican winner wires: 
7 Repudiation by the people of attempted 
% purge of fighting Americans in Congress. 
" Powerful reaction against New Deal blun- 


4 dering. Illinois convinced Republicans can 
t do more to win the war as speedily as 
. possible. Deep-seated fear that Com- 
2 munists are getting too strong. 


A Republican winner wires: 

People are demanding that the war be 
‘ prosecuted in a sane, efficient, orderly, but 
h relentless manner. Americans will not 
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ministration, due to farm labor shortage, 
fuel, rubber rationing, etc. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

The leading newspapers and columnists, 
by continually joining with the obstruc- 
tionists, have impressed the voting public 
that the President is to blame for not 
being prepared and for the beating we 
are taking. 


WASHINGTON 


A Republican loser wires: 

Principal cause of defeat was that this 
is a defense area, highly industrialized for 
war effort. Government pays enormous 
wages. Voting workers stood by Adminis- 
tration. Business afraid to make fight 
against Administration, afraid of vindic- 
tive measures. 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Upsurge of Republican sentiment among 
farmers, fruit growers and city housewives 
against what they think unnecessary in- 
terference with their daily lives by too 
many rationing regulations and too great 
waste in building defense plants, such as 
paying water boys $85 per week. 


A Republican loser wires: 
Unions, pensioners, public payrollers, 


gamblers, war contractors wanted no 
change. Others apathetic. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Bitter resentment by active minority, 
but especially by mothers, to conscription 
of their sons and threatened extension of 
draft to others in their teens; much wider 
spread, but only slightly less vigorous, 
resentment to inconvenience of depriva- 
tion of automobile tires and consequent 
restriction of travel; rebellion against ra- 
tioning of food, staggering taxes, threats 
of their increase, and belief that country 
has inexcusably failed to win the kind of 
spectacular, decisive victories the Ameri- 
can people generally desired. 


WYOMING 


A Democratic loser wires: 

Heavy migration of Democratic labor 
and mechanics to out-of-State war plants 
and Army projects and young liberals to 
the Army and Navy, giving the conserva- 
tive element a natural advantage. Short- 
age of agricultural labor and consequent 
considerable loss to current crop made 
rural population and the white-collar peo- 
ple restive over theoretical high wages 
paid to organized labor 


WE WON (Continued from page 24) 


tolerate defeat or stomach the inefficien- 
cies, confusion, chaos, and failures of the 
New Deal. The rationing of essential com- 
modities, while supplies are accumulating 
and wasting, is vigorously condemned by 
the people of the Midwest, where no short- 
age of anything is apparent. They cannot 
understand the incapacity of the present 
Administration to make synthetic rubber 
out of alcohol. They are not convinced 
that the rationing program, the censorship 
shroud and the cloud of confusion sur- 
rounding Washington bureaucrats is neces- 
sary to the war effort. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people’s desire for: More efficient, 
direct and expeditious conduct of the war 
and the determination of national prob- 
lems; preservation of our representative 
form of government by maintaining our 
two-party system; elimination of political 
expediency in the determination of na- 
tional issues and problems. 


A Democratic winner wires: 
Elected because of my pledge to sup- 
port the President in his war effort until 
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the war is won. Overwhelming feeling in 
my district is anti-Axis; also a very large 
part of the district is composed of laboring 
people who favor the President’s policy. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Determination of all classes of people to 
secure a more successful and thorough con- 
duct of the war; their conviction that cre- 
ation of a more uniform Republican 
“loyal opposition” was the first step 
toward this increased prosecution of the 
war; their fear that present regimentation 
of lives and business now necessary be- 
cause of war emergency would be per- 
petuated after victory unless New Deal 
philosophy was forcibly curbed. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people reacted favorably to my 
platform: Let us pay more attention to 
business, less to politics in the Congress 
and by the present Administration; by the 
application of business principles to gov- 
ernment we will win the war more quickly 
at less expense and save the lives of thous- 
ands of our boys and get them back home; 
drive bureaucracy and political parasites 










out of Washington and make room for 
citizens needed in war work; stop rubber- 
stamp government brought about by 
political patronage and make democracy 
work by following the blueprint laid down 
by the founders of this country when they 
gave us our Constitution; return to con- 
stitutional government at the close of the 
war and save the Republic. 


INDIANA 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people want to win this war. Every- 
thing must become secondary to that end; 
waste, extravagance, bungling and mis- 
leading statements must end, and those in 
charge of our war effort must get down to 
business and start winning this war. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Deep-seated conviction that our Admin- 
istration has not, to date, been forthright 
in its conduct of the war or in its leader- 
ship of the people, who have been more 
willing to make sacrifices than the Govern- 
ment which led them. I think this same 
feeling extends to the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to practice efficiency, to 
streamline its Government operations and 
limit same solely to those directly con- 
nected with the war effort, and to the 
unfortunate intrusion of political consid- 
eration into too many Administration acts 
since war was declared. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Voters here are dissatisfied with leader- 
ship in the war effort. They are demanding 
all of the facts concerning the progress of 
the war as it is possible to tell them with- 
out aiding the enemy; they want to pre- 
serve America by keeping a two-party sys- 
tem; they object to the wasteful spending 
of the people’s money for nonessential 
activities; they are apprehensive over the 
farm labor shortage due to high wages in 
defense industries. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Reason was correct representation of 
people’s views and dissatisfaction with war 
management, bungling, waste, extrava- 
gance, governmental activity, and demand 
for efficient, vigorous action; also fear of 
losing our form of government. 


A Republican winner wires: 

People are dissatisfied with the war ef- 
fort and have demanded radical improve- 
ments in administration; have become 
alarmed at the growing threat of federal 
bureaucracy to the Constitution and per- 
sonal liberty, and have ordered the restor- 
ation of Congress to the position of 


authority and responsibility which the 
Constitution contemplates. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with certain draft boards, 
especially in agricultural districts; waste- 
ful spending of money on nonessentials; 
inability of farmers to harvest corn, sugar- 
beet and soybean crop after being told to 
increase crop 50 per cent; shortage of farm 
implements and repairs; too much politics, 
mismanagement and bungling in war ef- 
fort; indignation at attempt to stigmatize 
the record of anti-interventionalists. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Complete failure of New Deal’s pre- 
Pearl Harbor smear campaign; growing dis- 
satisfaction of people with conduct of war, 
especially obvious political maneuverings; 
New Deal’s insistence on costly so-called 
social reforms in face of insurmountable 
national debt and gravest national emer- 
gency ever to face the United States; gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with poorly planned 
rationing programs, some of which appear 
to be wholly unnecessary. 


IOWA 


A Republican winner wires: 

General dissatisfaction with war effort. 
Red tape, bickering and confusion in 
Washington holding us back and action 
is demanded. Farmers dissatisfied with 
President’s inflation speech and concerned 
with man-power program. Small business 
is complaining about drastic regulations 
and Government advocating liquidation of 
their businesses. Needless waste of money 
for nonessentials also an issue. 

Overwhelming majority, in my opinion, 
due to the synthetic rubber program, ra- 
tioning of sugar, contemplated rationing 
of gasoline and fuel oil, rent control. Also 
dissatisfaction with method of handling 
the draft. Farmers feel they have been 
discriminated against in favor of labor. 
All of this, plus general dissatisfaction 
with Administration’s handling of the war, 
conflicting reports of battles, withholding 
news of casualties, conflicting orders, con- 
fusion and apparent extravagance in 
Washington. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Primarily, a firm demand on the part 
of people for a more vigorous war effort. 
The vote is also a protest against waste 
and extravagance. 


A Republican winner wires: 

My election attributed to fact that 
Iowa farmers want equality of income on 
parity with other industries and feel that 


nobody should eat bread unless willing te 
pay cost of producing it. Winning the war 
is the first and primary issue. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people are determined to win the 
war, want the first team put in, and resent 
the confusion and waste which, to the 
present time, have impeded our war effort. 


KANSAS 


A Republican winner wires: 

Resentment against meddling in war ef. 
fort; unreasonableness of proposed gasoline 
rationing for this territory; failure to purge 
officials responsible for rubber mess; too 
little and too late in taking action to re- 
lieve acute farm-labor situation. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people are not satisfied with the 
way the Administration has been running 
things; they believe that the New Deal 
majority has not made good in the war 
program; they know that I stood for real 
national unity to win the war, and that I 
also was a supporter of the two-party sys- 
tem of government. The election does not 
mean any weakening in the support of the 
people for the war effort, but they do be- 
lieve that the program has been bungled 
by the party in power at Washington. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction on the part of an over- 
whelming majority with the prosecution 
of the war and bitter resentment against 
the tyranny of regimentation and the stu- 
pidity of New Deal bureaucracy. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction concerning the manner 
in which the Administration is handling 
our domestic problems; a feeling that the 
war effort should be much more effectively 
managed; also a feeling of a growing bu- 
reaucracy in this country that might be- 
come permanent. 


KENTUCKY 


A Democratic winner wires: 

My opponent was actively connected 
with America First Committee and bit- 
terly denounced all defense measures and 
all aid to our allies. 


A Republican winner wires: 

People demand more efficient and vigor- 
ous prosecution of war. Too much politics, 
partisanship and favoritism in Adminis 
tration. Cut out waste of people’s money. 
War effort must be streamlined to insure 
victory. Curb tremendous growth in nun- 
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bers and power of bureaus in Washington, 
their unnecessary meddling and interfer- 
ence with private enterprise and lives of 


the people. 
MARYLAND 


A Republican winner wires: 

Belief that the war effort should be more 
effectively prosecuted by Congress and by 
those in authority, a desire to eliminate 
“politics as usual.” 


A Democratic winner wires: 

The people in my district do not believe 
changes should be made in the present Ad- 
ministration during the war. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Democratic winner wires: 

Our people are jealous of their personal 
and political rights and intend at all costs 
to preserve them militantly regardless of 
party affiliations. 


A Republican winner wires: 

I interpret election as a protest against 
waste, extravagance and other policies in 
the domestic field under present Adminis- 
tration and as a demand for the elimina- 
tion of inefficiency and politics in the war 
effort. 


MICHIGAN 


A Republican winner wires: 

Disappointment in our war effort be- 
cause of the mismanagement, bungling, 
and politics involved. Resentment against 
many domestic New Deal policies directly 
relating to the war was also reflected in 
the voting. The Communist tinge to the 
Roosevelt purge effort definitely backfired. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

The people highly approved the New 
Deal program and my war stand in 
previous Congresses supporting the Presi- 
dent. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Election was protest against indis- 
criminate and what many believe to be 
unnecessary regimentation. People want 
the truth and want it at once, unless mili- 
tary necessity requires otherwise. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people of my district are intensely 
patriotic and independent. They are thrifty, 
industrious, God-fearing, sensible and of 
sound judgment. Most of them have al- 
ways worked for a living, either on farm 
or in factory. They have never approved 
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of the waste, extravagance, incompetence 
or boondoggling of the New Dealers. They 
believe that the Constitution of the 
United States is the best guide for a lib- 
erty-loving people. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people were convinced that their 
institutions and rights were being abol- 
ished by the New Deal Administration, 
that Congress was no longer a legislative 
body but had abdicated to the executive 
branch, that the executive branch of our 
Government had played party politics in 
the preparation and the war effort in ap- 
pointing incompetent heads to important 
departments, then failed to remove them 
following serious mistakes and misman- 
agement. 


MINNESOTA 


A Republican winner wires: 

Most common reasons given for support- 
ing me were sincerity, frankness with peo- 
ple, not afraid of issues. Made many talks 
in support of foreign policy before Pearl 
Harbor. People are tired of soft soap and 
got none from me. Have antagonized many 
pressure groups. 


MISSOURI 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with war management; 
fight against New Deal waste and bun- 
gling; small business difficulties. 


A Republican winner wires: 
People dislike war, especially a losing 
war. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

Only two issues involved in this con- 
gressional district—war and agriculture. 
My election due, first, to appreciation by 
electorate of unexampled record for speed 
and efficiency made by Congress in prepa- 
ration for war, and, second, unwavering 
support of parity program for agriculture. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Republican victory in normally Demo- 
cratic district was due to protest against 
too much nonessential Government spend- 
ing; politics in spite of war; draft of too 
many farmers unnecessarily; high wages of 
war; projects forcing taxpayers to join 
unions in order to work on tax-supported 
projects; unnecessary rationing of gaso- 
line here; too much censorship; helping 
Japan to build great war machine while 
neglecting our own national defense, and 
general feeling that many New Dealers are 
anxious to regiment the people. 





MONTANA 


A Democratic winner wires: 

Administration of Selective Service, 
which depleted Montana of farm and min- 
ing labor and exacted higher quotas than 
adjoining states; other federal programs 
and policies of Administration also cre- 
ated bitter opposition. 


NEBRASKA 


A Republican winner wires: 

Election represents a desire for better 
management of war effort and elimination 
of politics from the war program. Also a 
protest against social reform and steady 
march toward a socialized state and cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. Added 
was belief that Congress had abdicated 
much of its responsibility. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with bureaucracy; dis- 
satisfaction with New Deal; bungling of 
the war program; coddling of labor; fear of 
suffering by agricultural operators due to 
the shortage of farm labor and great fear 
of loss of our representative form of gov- 
ernment. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction in the conduct of the war 
due to obstacles placed in the way of war 
production, both in industry and on the 
farm. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with Administration’s 
unfriendly attitude toward agriculture and 
stock raising. The folks are tired of regula- 
tions and rules being made by bureaus and 
commissions which have the effect of law. 
They are patriotic and will do everything 
to win the war, but feel that there has been 
a lack of leadership, with much confusion 
and waste in the war effort. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Republican winner wires: 

As I see it, my election is due to the 
silent determination of the people that 
they are partners in this war. They want 
to see it through together with their Gov- 
ernment and do not want to be treated as 
outsiders. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The American public, theretofore placid 
and tolerant, registered its disapproval of 
the general conduct of the war effort. It 
could no longer close its eyes to the many 
dissatisfying agencies, each of which 
claimed that it was winning the war. The 
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public demanded ability and character, 
not patronage doles or “yes men.” 


A Republican winner wires: 

People not satisfied with the conduct of 
the war. They believe there was inef- 
ficiency and waste. 


NEW YORK 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people are opposed to the regi- 
mentation, collectivism and dictatorship 
of the New Deal and voted accordingly. 
They all want an efficient and vigorous 
prosecution of the war and will not accept 
excuses or condone blunders. They favor 
a unified command and would like to see 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur placed in charge 
of all combat forces in the Far Pacific. 
The people want a return to free Ameri- 
can enterprise and constitutional liberties 
and Government. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

My votes in support of defense bills un- 
popular at the time, but later convinced 
constituents I had voted right when Japan 
attacked. , 


A Republican winner wires: 

People generally felt that our Washing- 
ton leaders were not being frank and that 
war effort is not efficient because best men 
in country had not been called to Wash- 
ington and that the Hopkinses and Per- 
kinses were retained although people have 
little confidence in them. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Protest against Administration’s con- 
duct of the war and New Deal adminis- 
tration of domestic affairs generally, in- 
cluding indecisions, contradictions, lack of 
co-ordination, messy handling of the rub- 
ber situation and rationing generally; the 
take-it-and-like-it attitude of administra- 
tors and department heads. Failure of 
President to revamp his Cabinet and put 
his own house in order, resulting in in- 
creasing loss of confidence. Desire to as- 
sure two-party system. Belief that a 
more equal bipartisan control will speed 
up the war effort and return Congress 
as a co-ordinate branch of our Federal 
Government. 


A Republican winner wires: 

People resent mismanagement of the 
war. They oppose nonessential spending 
of public funds; disapprove the arming of 
Japan prior to Pearl Harbor; have never 
forgiven the Administration for its attempt 
to pack the Court; oppose suppression of 
war news; an attempt needlessly to regi- 
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ment people; oppose stripping farms of 
trained agricultural labor; are bitter 
toward the Administration for attempted 
purge of a member of Congress; have lost 
faith in the integrity of the Administra- 
tion and believe President has played poli- 
tics to detriment of national unity in war 
effort. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Concern over the conduct of the war, 
over the unprecedented bureaucracy set 
up, the fear of inflation and a desire to in- 
ject sounder business methods into gov- 
ernmental procedures probably all con- 
tributed. 


A Republican winner wires: 

I was re-elected because of the funda- 
mental opposition of the people to the 
destructive and reactionary domestic policy 
of President Roosevelt and because the 
people demand a more vigorous and ef- 
fective conduct of the war effort. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

Feel my election to Congress was a vote 
of confidence in President Roosevelt, whose 
loyal supporter I am known to be. 


A Republican winner wires: 

There is ample reason for interpreting 
the result as a public demand for a win- 
the-war Congress. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A Republican winner wires: 

Because the people believe there is suf- 
ficient raw material for Army and civilians. 
They believe that to win the war the peo- 
ple must travel just as fast and be just as 
alert as the armed forces. They believe 
that red tape and ignorance of bureau- 
cracy is responsible for the shortages. 
They want this war run by a board of 
Army, Navy and air officials, not by poli- 
ticians in Washington and London. They 
are tired of a rubber-stamp Congress. 


OHIO 


A Republican winner wires: 

Briefly, the folks lacked faith in this 
present Administration’s philosophy of our 
American way of life. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Real issue was constitutional govern- 
ment. Pointed out that constitutional 
government was on the way out before 
Pearl Harbor. Made it clear that the 
rights, liberties and freedoms must be 
saved by voting to change the control of 
Congress. That extraordinary powers 




























rightly granted to President in war 

not be returned to Congress if “rubber 
stamps” were not voted out. And that 
bungling and politics must be taken out 
of the war effort. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with the prosecution of 
the war; general impression of waste and 
inefficiency in Washington’s military and 
nonmilitary activities; discontent with 
chaotic interpretation of Selective Service 
regulations; disturbing sense of things gone 
wrong with our war production effort, and 
a desire to register this protest through the 
re-establishing of a strong two-party rep- 
resentation in Congress. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with the New Deal mis- 
management of war effort; unnecessary 
regulations by arrogant bureaucrats and a 
desire to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment and the American way of life. Other 
reasons: Attempt to suppress news, New 
Deal politics in spite of war, and fear that 
vast delegated powers will not be returned 
by a New Deal Congress. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Obvious dissatisfaction with political 
pussyfooting on war program by this Con- 
gress. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

The people of this district are strongly 
for President Roosevelt’s policies, foreign 
and domestic. They want no part of isola- 
tionism. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Growing dissatisfaction with Adminis- 
tration. Our large war industries and citi- 
zens generally displeased and disturbed by 
confusion, uncertainty, and red tape out 
of Washington. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Real reason for election of Republican 
in this district was evident discontent of 
voters, especially in rural sections. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Republican winner wires: 

My re-election due to my efforts in be- 
half of American farmers to obtain parity 
and equality for their products, efforts to 
prohibit strikes and stoppages in our in- 
dustrial plants manufacturing and assem- 
bling war munitions. Belief of vast ma- 
jority of people that too much red tape, 
confusion, inefficiency, waste, lack of © 
ordination and politics exist in our wat 
effort and that so-called social experiments 
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of the New Deal should be abandoned or 
suspended during emergency. Assurance 
that war powers of President will be re- 
turned to people. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Republican winner wires: 

This district is largely agricultural and 
farmers especially have been severely 
critical of the New Deal and all it stands 
for. City and farming districts alike have 
been very dissatisfied with the confusion 
and bungling in the war efforts. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Public dissatisfaction with inefficient 
conduct of war; failure to tell the truth in 
war communications and official press re- 
leases; Administration favoritism to labor 
union leadership without regard to wel- 
fare of general public or of labor union 
members, who resent their own exploita- 
tion. I regard election as people’s deter- 
mination to get on with the war and 
desire for courageous opposition toward 
that end, but reserving right to criti- 
cize incompetency or concealment of in- 
formation to which the public is properly 
entitled. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

The voters approved support of the 
President’s foreign policy and support of 
the Administration’s social and labor poli- 
cies. 


A Republican winner wires: 

General opposition to many Administra- 
tion policies. Farm vote primarily favor- 
able. Many votes from conservative Dem- 
ocrats. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

People seem satisfied with my all-out 
war platform, based upon full support of 
the Administration’s foreign policy before 
and after Pearl Harbor, as well as the Ad- 
ministration’s domestic policy. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

General restlessness of people and feel- 
ing of irritation, impatience and perhaps 
sense of frustration at delay in achieving 
immediate military and naval successes 
caused me loss of some votes. On other 
hand, I gained many Republican votes be- 
cause of perfect preparedness record. 


A Democratic winner wires: 

I have been a 100 per cent supporter of 
the President’s foreign policy, but have 
openly criticized the pressure groups and 
the farm block. and my constituents ap- 
proved my attitude. 
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A Republican winner wires: 

General resentment against the New 
Deal; lack of confidence in the Govern- 
ment; dissatisfaction over the war effort: 
disgust over our defeats in the Pacific; 
resentment against the ceiling on agricul- 
tural products and wages paid labor; gen- 
eral resentment against waste; disgust 
against destroying sugar cane and beets; 
disgust against paying farmers to produce 
less; the threat of a food shortage, and 
still urging less production; resentment 
against playing politics with national se- 
curity; resentment because of the inability 
of the individual to co-operate with the 
Government because of red tape; resent- 
ment because of the letting down of the 
little businessman. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A Republican winner wires: 

Feeling that an independent Congress 
is needed in America today. Resentment 
against Roosevelt’s attitude toward farm 
prices and his farm rubber veto, combined 
with belief he is coddling Eastern labor. 
Also resentment against war censorship 
and General Hershey’s constantly chang- 
ing and conflicting public statements on 
draft policy. Finally, to faith in ability of 
Republicans as better administrators. 


A Republican winner wires: 

The public wants efficiency in the war 
effort and they see too much waste in 
materials and men. They are impatient 
with the mess in the man-power situation 
and they do not want the war used as an 
excuse for social experimenting. They be- 
lieve blind support of everything bearing 
a war label will cost lives and that a free 
Congress is needed to meet the situation. 


VERMONT 


A Republican winner wires: 

Was re-elected because I supported 100 
per cent foreign policy of President while 
criticizing fearlessly the wasteful, wicked, 
foolish extravagance and mismanagement 
of New Deal and its domestic policies. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A Democratic winner wires: 

My advocacy years ago of unified com- 
mand, air force of two million men, Alaska 
highway, military training for CCC, acqui- 
sition of island bases, plus speaking and 
voting to eliminate federal agencies not 
necessary to war effort, plus vigorous op- 
position to overlapping departments, too 
many employes, and my apparently po- 
litically disastrous (at the time) votes for 









antistrike and elimination of forty-hour 
week legislation. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Feeling by men, regardless of groups, 
such as labor, to vote their own individual 
convictions. Growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the national Government. Be- 
lief that a war Congress should be elected. 
These things caused breakdown of party 
lines. Many Democrats and Republicans 
voted alike. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Dissatisfaction with many things, fore- 
most the management of the war effort. 
Too much politics and loose talk. More 
real work and less propaganda of depart- 
ments and bureaus, favoritism in granting 
military and naval commissions, contracts, 
and other special favors. Badly managed 
rationing and priorities, a desire to get 
on with the war efficiently and aggres- 
sively, with economy on the home front 
and a desire for a unified war command 
as well as industrial command to secure 
more efficient functioning. 


WISCONSIN 


A Republican winner wires: 

A feeling that the war effort is being 
mismanaged, and, secondly, there is a 
fear that the New Deal is building up to 
a dictatorship with the great growth in 
bureaus and governmental agencies. 


WYOMING 


A Republican winner wires: 

The people are willing to make any sac- 
rifices necessary to win the war, but are 
not satisfied with the management of the 
war effort. They resent the fact that a 
bureaucracy has been built up to a point 
that its power exceeds Congress. They 
believe that many unnecessary peacetime 
expenditures can be eliminated and the 
money saved directed t> war expenditures. 


A Republican winner wires: 

Resentment against pro-New Deal rub- 
ber-stamp representation; determination 
to place in office men who will oppose all 
unnecessary peacetime expenditures, par- 
ticularly continuation of unnecessary bu- 
reaus; dissatisfaction with conduct of war. 
Particularly by parents of soldiers. My 
heaviest vote came from farmers, stock- 
men, businessmen and merchants, who re- 
sent Administration’s labor policy. Ra- 
tioning and the ridiculous forms to be 
filled out helped me; also lack of labor 
on farms, particularly sugar beet farms, 
was a contributing factor. 
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Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


DRAFT OF WORKERS: WANING IDEA 


Industry, Labor Insistence That Voluntary Plan be Given Further Trial 


Longer work week 
in prospect before 
resort to conscription 


The idea is fast losing ground in Wash- 
ington that the Government should tell 
every man and woman where to work 
during the war. There now is much senti- 
ment for giving voluntary controls a fur- 
ther chance before resorting to compul- 
sion. 

Industry is not willing to give up its 
traditional right to hire and fire until it 
can be shown that voluntary regulation 
of the labor supply has failed. Workers 
are not willing to give up their democratic 
right to work where they please until they 
are convinced that no other course will 
win the war. 

Result is that Washington is veering 
away from proposals to draft labor for 
certain jobs and from proposals to force 
essential workers to stay on their present 
jobs. It now appears that some less dras- 
tic form of control, based on voluntary 
co-operation of labor, business and Gov- 
ernment, will be tried out before men are 
conscripted for work as they now are con- 
scripted for the Army. 

Behind the scenes rages a struggle for 
power between the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the agency which says whether a man 
should be in or out of the Army, and the 
War Manpower Commission, which seeks 
to keep the production machine running 
smoothly by placing civilians in the jobs 
for which they are best fitted. Both agen- 
cies are fighting for their existence, fight- 
ing to stave off attempts to reduce their 
powers by placing an over-all man-power 
agency above them. This over-all agency 
idea is fostered by the Tolan Committee 
of the House and is supported by some 
labor groups. 

At the heart of the struggle between 
Selective Service and WMC lies this ques- 
tion: Shall the job of balancing man power 
between industry, agriculture and _ the 
armed services be left to unpaid com- 
mittees of local citizens—the neighbors 
who make up the local draft boards—or to 
paid Government employes, many of whom 
are strangers in the communities in which 
they are stationed. 

Selective Service says: Leave the prob- 
lem of selection to the neighbors who are 
familiar with the problems of men and 
their families, who are familiar with local 
industrial and agricultural needs, and who 
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know the needs of the armed forces. 
Through its occupational questionnaires, 
Selective Service knows the skills of all 
men registered for the draft, can say to 
those who are not using these skills where 
they are most needed: “Either you get a 
job where a man of your qualifications is 
needed, or you go in the Army.” 

This failure of men to utilize their skills 
is one of the reasons behind current labor 
shortages in certain fields. For instance: 
Of 42,531 professional engineers in the 
third draft registration (ages 20 to 20% 
and 35 to 45), only 19,840 were employed 
at their skills; of 108,901 machinists, only 
50,796 were so employed; of 18,905 tool 
makers, only 10,544; of 128,245 electricians, 
only 50,834. 

War Manpower Commission’s view is 
that the 1,500 offices of the United States 
Employment Service should direct all labor 
placement during the war. These offices, 
it is argued, are manned by trained work- 
ers who are better qualified to judge 
whether a man should be working or fight- 
ing than the volunteer draft boards. Much 
of industry’s hiring already is being cleared 
through these offices. 

Labor’s voice has been raised against 
both Selective Service and WMC and in 
support of a unified man-power agency 
such as proposed by the Tolan Committee. 
A typical labor complaint was voiced 
recently before the Senate Labor Com- 





mittee by Julius Luhrsen, executive secre- 
tary of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association. Said he: “It would seem to 
be plain common sense for the President 
and Congress to establish a unified man- 
power agency, civilian in character, and 
to clean up the present mess which exists 
in the Employment Service and in the 
present operation of the Selective Service 
Administration.” Flanking Mr. Luhrsen as 
he spoke before the Committee were Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Before labor conscription comes to the 
United States, workers can expect to be 
called upon to work longer hours than the 
43-hour-per-week average now maintained 
in war plants. Some unions already are 
urging that industries be compelled to in- 
crease the number of hours worked each 
week. The railroad brotherhoods say the 
work week should be at least 48 hours and 
possibly 56. This would mean, however, 
that, unless the Wage-Hour Law were 
modified, industry would be compelled to 
pay time and one-half for every hour 
worked over 40 a week. Industry, too, 
wants a longer work week, but without 
the overtime requirement. Unless _short- 
ages of raw materials make such a move 
unfeasible, extension of the work week 
appears to be inevitable. 
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Dragon’s Teeth 


Tuere is a legend that tells of dragon’s 
teeth being transformed into an army of 
warriors, fully equipped for battle. 

In this picture you see the legend be- 
ing reborn. Here are gleaming dragon’s 
teeth in the process of becoming a squad- 
ton of the most formidable weapons of 
the skies, Boeing Flying Fortresses.* 


And the legend is being reborn with~ 
a vengeance, for since December 7, 
Boeing workers and production strate- 
gists have built the Pace with an 
ever-increasing tempo. Today the rate 
of production is more than three times 
greater than it was on the day of Pearl 


Harbor. (For this performance, Boeing 


was selected as the first aircraft manu- 
facturer to receive the new Army-Navy 
award for production efficiency.) 


The Boeing production system is the 
only one of its kind in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Based on the principle of “pro- 
duction density,” the Boeing system 
makes the most efficient use of men, ma- 
chines, materials and floor space. So 
flexible is this production system that 
important design changes can be made 
quickly and without interrupting the 
production schedule. The concentration 
of all production facilities, so that the 
plant becomes one tightly integrated 
unit, makes possible a short, swift flow 


of parts through manufacture to 
assembly. 


In building the B-17, for example, 
the airplane is divided into several major 
units. As these are manufactured and 
assembled, they converge into the final 
assembly station to become a Flying 
Fortress, complete with instruments and 
guns, ready to roar off to battle. 


The increase of speed and efficiency 
in production .. . both for peace and for 
war ...is only one of the many different 
projects that form a constant part of the 
Boeing manufacturing and engineering 
programs at Seattle and in the Middle 
West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


. 
7sF TERMS FLYING FORTRESS AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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What New Congress 
Means to Labor 


After reading the election returns, labor 
can be sure of one thing: Many attempts 
will be made in the weeks to come to 
modify the law that requires payment of 
overtime for hours worked over 40 a week. 

Many bills to remove this overtime pro- 
vision already are pending in Congress. 
Some would do away with the 40-hour 
week altogether. Others are more moderate. 
More bills can be expected when the new 
Congress convenes. 

The signs are unmistakable that labor 
will have a fight on its hands in the new 
Congress to retain the gains it has won in 
recent years. Many candidates who were 
bitterly opposed by the unions have been 
elected to the House and Senate. Repub- 
licans gained enough seats to have a work- 
ing majority on labor issues with the sup- 
port they can expect from conservative 
Democrats, provided the Republicans 
themselves present a solid front. The 40- 
hour week, strikes and labor’s demands 
were issues in many campaigns. 

How successful the attack on labor 
legislation will be depends upon the lengths 
to which the Republicans in the new Con- 
gress are willing to go. Two views prevail. 
One is that the Republican Party, looking 
hopefully toward election of a President in 
1944, will move cautiously, will court labor 
rather than antagonize it. The other view 
is that labor can expect those whom it op- 
posed in the campaigns to continue to fight 
back after they go to Congress. 

What legislation can labor expect? 

Before the votes were all counted, Sen- 
ator O’Daniel (Dem.), of. Texas, intro- 
duced a bill calling for outright repeal of 
the 40-hour week. Attempts surely will be 
made to revive antistrike legislation, meas- 
ures requiring unions to incorporate and 
to make public their financial affairs, and 
legislation outlawing the closed shop on 
Government contracts. 

The Senate and the White House are 
other barriers which must be hurdled be- 
fore any antilabor legislation becomes law. 
The present House, with its preponderant 
Democratic majority, has passed anti- 
union legislation, only to have it pigeon- 
holed in the Senate. Any such legislation 
must first clear the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and this group has 
among its members many friends of labor. 

Many arguments remain to be settled 
before the 40-hour week without overtime 
goes by the boards. Such questions as these 
must be answered: How many men and 
women in war plants now are working 
more than 40 hours a week; are there 
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enough raw materials available in the coun- 
try to warrant increasing the length of the 
average work week; would a general length- 
ening of the work week, with its increase 
in total wage payments, be inflationary? 

Labor places great reliance in the White 
House as it faces the new threats to its 
gains, has reason to feel a presidential veto 
awaits any drastic antilabor legislation 
that might be enacted by Congress. 


Wage policy. War Labor Board’s policy 
for stabilizing wages and salaries under its 
jurisdiction now is clearly defined. In gen- 
eral, it is this: Workers who are getting 
15 per cent more pay than they received 
on Jan. 1, 1941, can expect no further in- 
creases; workers whose pay has not been 
raised 15 per cent since that date can ex- 
pect to have it raised that much. Only in 
rare instances can increases of more than 
15 per cent be expected. 
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UP IN THE AIR 


This policy does not apply to individual 
workers or to employes in particular job 
classifications. It is confined to groups of 
workers in bargaining units—in other 
words, those organized into unions. The 
bargaining units may be limited to a 
single plant or company or they may in- 
clude entire industries. 

Theory behind the Board’s policy is 
this: On about Jan. 1, 1941, a race began 
between wages and prices. Between that 
time and May, 1942, when President 
Roosevelt announced his program to sta- 
bilize living costs, the cost of living had 
risen 15 per cent. In some instances wages 
were increased 15 per cent or more. In 
others they were increased less. Scales 
varied between plants and industries. This 


difference the Board calls a maladjust. 
ment. 

Most of the increases granted by the 
Board in the future will be made to cop. 
rect maladjustments. Under the Presi. 
dent’s stabilization order, the Board also 
is given authority to raise wages to correct 
inequalities and gross inequities, to im. 
prove substandard living conditions, and 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. The Board, however, does not cop- 
template that many of its increases wil] 
fall into these categories. 

The policy follows the pattern laid down 
by the Board some time ago in the raises 
granted to “little steel” employes. 

Labor and industry should note, how- 
ever, that the Board now has 10 regional 
offices that are authorized to approve 
raises, subject in some cases to appeal to 
the Board in Washington. It also should be 
remembered that the Board has jurisdic. 
tion over wages and salaries under $5,000, 
except salaries of supervisory or profes- 
sional employes. Salaries of more than 
$5,000 are regulated by the Treasury. 
Wages are payments computed on an 
hourly basis, while salaries are computed 
on a weekly or monthly basis. 

Treasury also clarified its salary regu- 
lations by authorizing employers to pay 
salaries for 1942 in excess of those paid in 
1941 when such higher salaries were 
agreed upon by contract between em- 
ployer and employe before Oct. 4, 1942. 
Previously, the Treasury had ruled that 
no salaried person under its jurisdiction 
should receive more total compensation in 
1942 than he had received in 1941. 


War Strikes 


Four major strikes at war production 
plants were reported in Washington dur 
ing the week ended October 31. They in- 
volved 1,841 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 2,895 man-days of labor. The four 
stoppages represented an increase of one 
from the week ended Oct. 24. 


The totals: 


2 ClO strikes. 
2 AFL strikes. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClO Unions 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Baldt Anchor Chain and Forge Co, 
Chester, Pa. 
Gass, CERAMIC AND SiLtica SAND WORKERS: 
Libby-Owens-Ford Co., Ottawa, IIl. 


Involving AFL Unions 


PAINTERS: , 
Dow Chemical Co. (Austin Construction 
Co., Contractors) Velasco, Tex. 
FeperaL Laspor UNION: 
General Dry Batteries Co., Dubuque, I 
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accessories: 


a America’s all-out production drive does not begin on the 
busy assembly lines of the country’s plants. Production actually 


starts in the mines, in the extraction of the valuable minerals, 


so essential for all kinds of military and civilian equipment. 


In hundreds of mines throughout the nation, Cleveland Rock 
Drills are doing their part in this big job. They are speeding the 
drilling work, operating economically, and keeping maintenance 


delays and costs to a minimum. 


The thorough dependability of Cleveland Rock Drills can be 
of great help to anyone engaged in mining or construction 
work. Write us about your problem; an experienced Cleveland 


engineer will advise you without obligation. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Tite ay FIVE STONE 


Across the wide expanse of the seven 
seas soar the vanguards of a new and 
growing fleet of planes that are as vital to 
Victory as bombers and fighters. Soon 
thousands of cargo-carrying planes will be 
poised on the brink of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia, ready to carry paratroops and 
air-borne infantry to a vertical counter- 
invasion. And after they have discharged 


their loads of fighting men they will return 


again and again with tanks and jeeps, guns 
and supplies to keep those men fighting, 

Flying on wings built by Firestone, these 
huge air freighters are the forerunners ofa 
new and swifter system of peace-time 
transportation that will reach even to the 
most remote corners of the world. But 
building parts for these flying freighters is 
only one of the many ways by which 


Firestone is pioneering the “Ship by Air” 












TOM ORROW...\N PEACE TIME 
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PIONEERS ‘SHIP BY AIR 


movement. Bombs and bullets are also as air mail, air express and air travel. And 
being “Shipped by Air” and delivered with Firestone, always a leader in all forms of 
devastating effect upon our enemies by transportation, will be an important factor 


planes equipped with many Firestone in “Ship by Air.” 
w * * 


products. Firestone was the first Company 


Yes, Firestone is all-out for Victory! And in the rubber industry to win the 

coveted Army-Navy Production 

Award for high achievement in 

emerge a swifter method of distributing the the production of war materials. 
&.-g>* 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret 


j ; Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
air freight can well become as com monplace direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


from the cauterizing flames of war will 


world’s goods. In the not too distant future, 
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Vener cuit inundtin counts [ 


The question properly before America guns, tanks and naval ordnance to the 
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today is not who is doing what to help 
win the war, but how faithfully and well 
each person and plant is executing its 
appointed job. There is no single wartime 
assignment, for example, where any one 
of Fisher’s varied crafts is doing more 
important work than any other. What 
really counts is the wide range of jobs 
on which all our skills find application 
together — from the building of such 


heavy armament as bombers, anti-aircraft 





ve 


production of such precision items as 
aircraft instruments and machine tools. 
The aim is to perform each task on 
schedule and with credit to Fisher’s 
name for craftsmanship, to the end that 
America shall be armed with better 
weapons in greater quantities than our 


enemies can hope to match. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rirst in the automotive 


industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 


production, is also the rirst in the industry to fly the burgee with a 


star for continued excellence of production. 
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PRESS APPRAISAL OF ELECTION 


General Dissatisfaction of Voters With War Effort Seen by Editors 


Republican gains laid 
to demand for firmer 
hand at Washington 


Dissatisfaction with the Administration’s 
conduct of the war effort and impatience 
over social reforms of the New Deal, in the 
opinion of most commenting editors, 
caused the sweeping Republican gains in 
last week’s elections. However, editors 
generally agree that the balloting showed 
no division among the people on need for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Comment from newspapers in various 
States: 

New York: “The Republican Party has 
been brought back to a vital position in the 
political scene by two entirely separate 
factors. One is the dissatisfaction of the 
voters with Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct of the 
war effort. The second factor is the ability 
and character of the younger generation 
of Republicans who have come to the 
front in the last few years and who won 
outstanding victories in this election.” 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.) 

“By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion—and certainly by no hook or 
crook of Axis propaganda—can the 
result of the election in this State 
be properly interpreted as a ‘repu- 
diation’ of the Government’s war 
policy, or as evidence of division 
of American opinion on the war is- 
sue. Mr. Dewey, we feel certain, 
will be the first to assert this fact 
emphatically.” New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) 

Washington, D. C.: “These elec- 
toral verdicts call for an end to 
fumbling in Washington which 
threatens to bog down the whole 
war effort in a mass of red tape 
and bureaucratic confusion.” The 
Evening Star (Ind.) 

_ New Jersey: “Smashing Repub- 
lican victories, the country over, 
reflect the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the governmental pro- 
cesses at Washington.” Hoboken 
Jersey Observer (Ind. Dem.) 

_ Pennsylvania: “The vote is no 
indorsement of the Republican 
Party or of the record of its minor- 
ity in Congress. It is rather a call 
‘or a firmer hand and a broader ap- 
peal at Washington.” Philadelphia 
Bulletin (Ind.) 


Rhode Island: “What does this 
NOVEMBER 13, 1942 
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election result in Rhode Island mean? The 
bankruptcy of the State’s political leader- 
ship in the midst of war, if we can interpret 
these figures correctly. The Democratic 
Party won by a Republican default.” Pro- 
vidence Journal-Bulletin (Ind.) 
Maryland: “It is cheap and easy to say 
that, in wartime, popular government gives 
way to dictatorship. This election gives no 
support whatever to that view. Extraordi- 
nary powers have indeed been granted on 
every level of government. What this elec- 
tion indicates above all is that these pow- 
ers have been loaned, not given.” Balti- 
more Evening Sun (Ind. Dem.) 
Virginia: “Most of the defeats were sus- 
tained by Senators who were weak, were 
political accidents, or, as in the case of 
Senator Norris, became politically care- 
less.” Richmond News-Leader (Ind. Dem.) 
Florida: “The phenomenon of these large 
Republican gains can be explained in part 
as dissatisfaction with the progress of the 
war effort and growing impatience with the 
social reforms of the New Deal.” Miami 
Daily News (Dem.) 
Ohio: “Here in Ohio, we suspect, the 
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KEEP ROLLING ALONG! 


vote against the Government was primari- 
ly a vote against a labor policy which has 
imposed great hardship on industry in 
this hour of America.” Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 

Michigan: “Our voters cast their ballots 
with the thought of the war and its suc- 
cessful prosecution first in their minds. We 
are one people, one nation, one Govern- 
ment—fighting mad and determined on 
a complete victory.” Detroit News (Ind.) 

Tennessee: “That strange mixture which 
has been known for nine years as the New 
Deal suffered a severe rebuke from the 
people of the United States. The resent- 
ment over domestic oppression had the 
added impetus of resentment over mis- 
management of the war effort.” Chat- 
tanooga News-Free Press (Ind.) 

Missouri: “The people want to get on 
with the war and Tuesday’s results mean 
that they are prodding the leaders by fur- 
nishing the national House with a stronger 
opposition.” St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) 

Louisiana: “The people voted that this 
is their war and not a New Deal war. 
Voters showed they wanted a leadership 
not confined to one party.” New 
Orleans States (Ind. Dem.) 

Texas: “When voters return men 
like Hamilton Fish and Stephen A. 
Day to Congress, it can only mean 
that they are against the war or 
dissatisfied with the way it is being 
run. While the success of so many 
former isolationists is disquieting, 
this first popular referendum of 
World War IT demonstrates whole- 
sale independence of thought. The 
net result will invigorate the war ef- 
fort.” Galveston News (Ind. Dem.) 

Oregon: “There was a turn to 
the party out of power as a regis- 
tration of the cumulative annoy- 
ances that the restraints of war im- 
pose upon a people. The re-election 
of isolationists and war program 
obstructionists like Ham Fish and 
Senator Brooks may have indicated 
local shortages in war conscious- 
ness.” Portland Journal (Ind.) 

California: “The election re- 
turns can be construed only as a 
rebuke to the fiddling in Washing- 
ton. The U.S. wants to get on with 
the war. It is tired of delays, the 
politics, the indecisiveness, the un- 
necessary secrecy, the coddling of 
labor unions.” Los Angeles Times 
(Ind. Rep.) 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHECK 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The folks throughout the country spoke their mind 
in last Tuesday’s election. What did they say? What 
did they mean? 

There will be many explanations, many opinions, 
many interpretations. But it would seem best to accept 
the simplest of them all—the people outside of Wash- 
ington just wanted to apply a check to the people in 
Washington. 

That’s our American habit—our American system, 
ingrained in the Constitution and imbedded in the tra- 
ditions of our republic. 

We—the people—delegate enormous power to the 
Executive in an emergency. We enact unprecedented 
laws and submit to unusual rules and regulations. But 
there comes a time when we want to exercise our sov- 
ereign powers of supervision, when we want those who 
have been given discretionary power to recognize that 
there’s a boss back home who doesn’t like the way the 
power is being exercised. Hence the warning to heed 
the wishes of the people. It is as if the electorate with 
one voice had said: 

“Guess it wouldn’t be a bad thing to elect a Repub- 
lican Congress just to sort of watch things down there 
in Washington.” 

This homely conception of American vigilance in 
the midst of war explains why with a Chief Executive 
of one party we can elect a Congress with almost a ma- 
jority of another party and yet present to the world a 
picture of unity. If we differ in political contests in 


wartime, it is only because of a rivalry in method. 


or program for achieving the same objective—mili- 
tary victory. 


INSISTENCE ON The nation has been in a queru- 
‘SOCIAL GAINS’ lous mood for several months, 
BROUGHT REBUKE beginning with the blow to con- 
: fidence that came from our lack 

of preparedness to meet the Japanese surprise attack 
at Pearl Harbor. From that time on the President has 
struggled with a problem of war management greater 
than that faced by any other Chief Executive in our 
history. Did he set himself to attain effectiveness by 
the best means available or did he miss the boat by 
trying to keep his pressure groups happy and his 
New Deal henchmen in positions of responsibility? 
Mr. Roosevelt discarded early the plan for indus- 
trial mobilization worked out so carefully after twenty 
years of study by Bernard M. Baruch and the highest 


officers of our Army and Navy and instead made up 
his own opportunistic plan. It has taken us two years 
to get to the fundamentals of that original industrial 
mobilization formula. The President, to be sure, gave 
to two Republicans the civilian secretaryships of the 
Army and Navy—services manned by professional 
commanders in wartime, anyhow—but when it came 
to the economic aspects of the war effort, involving 
agriculture, rationing, prices, strikes, wages and hours, 
and the like, he stubbornly insisted on keeping the 
New Dealers in power. They occupied the key posi- 
tions and soon took their cue from the President who 
said, at the outset, that “social gains” must be pre- 
served irrespective of all else. To the American people 
there is no such thing as “social gains” or pressure- 
group favoritism or any other kind of special privilege 
during war. An all-out effort must be made by the ad- 
ministration in power, or else the people will issue their 
rebuke at the polls at the first opportunity. 


VOTERS WANTED It doesn’t matter that only 26, 
CONGRESS IN TUNE 000,000 persons voted this time, 
WITH THE PEOPLE whereas 50,000,000 voted two 

years ago. The result would have 
been the same if all had voted. By interrogating only a 
few thousand persons, the scientific process of sam- 
pling has long ago proved that if the sample is size- 
able, there is no need to go further. Twenty-six million 
votes were more than sufficient as a cross-section and 
plainly constituted an accurate reflection of what 
everybody else, voters and non-voters, would have 
said. 

The most important lesson of the election is one 
that the White House ought gracefully to study. It is 
that a Democratic majority in Congress has been whit- 
tled down because the people, feeling that the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress was too supine or too submis- 
sive to the Executive, decided to get themselves an- 
other group of representatives. They wanted members 
of Congress who would be more responsive to the will 
of the people and not so much to the dictates of an 
Executive who has permitted class-conscious, petty- 
minded and socialistic New Dealers to administer the 
principal economic policies of his wartime adminis- 
tration. 

There are New Dealers, of course, who have wisely 
erased from their minds thoughts of the class friction 
which, since 1933, has been a motivating feature of tht 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 






VOLTAIRE 





lt asks an all-out effort to win the war. 


present Administration. But by what rule of reason 
were even these men kept in power when there were 
more efficient persons available to administer the huge 
wartime tasks? In war we remove at once even our 
friends who, though patriotic and loyal and conscien- 
tious, simply cannot measure up to large-scale opera- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt removed nobody. His Cabinet 
and entourage of sycophants is the same as it was with 
few changes, and those changes have brought in the 
same type he had before. He has sensed no wave of 
public disapproval. He has brushed aside criticism, 
insisting merely that the press and radio have misrep- 
resented him. He has allowed his Department of Jus- 
tice to carry on in the midst of war a vendetta of per- 
secution and prosecution, and he himself delivered 





only last week a devastating blow against America’s 
management group by a salary limitation that de- 
stroys incentive and has no warrant in law or Ameri- 
can custom even in wartime. It was no revenue-raising 
measure, but a piece of punitive socialism. 

Mr. Roosevelt is mostly responsible for the mis- 
takes of the last few months. Those who exercise pow- 
ef must always accept commensurate responsibility. 
But even though the President is responsible for ad- 
ministration, the people look to the Congress to check 
the Executive. And what have we seen for several 
years now? A rubber-stamp Congress that has allowed 
socialistic radicals to write the laws—a majority party 
that has yielded to fears of a loss of patronage and of 
Executive reprisals if the dictation of New Deal bu- 
reaucrats was restricted. 


PRESIDENT HAD It was high time, indeed, that the 
CHANCE TO LEAD people protested against this un- 
WITHIN NATION American behavior of small men 
drunk with power. Mr. Roose- 
velt should have seen all this among his lieutenants. 
The people paid him an unprecedented compliment 
two years ago when they broke with tradition and 
gave him a third term. They took him at his word that 
there should be no change at the helm because of his 
familiarity with international questions in a world 
crisis. They entrusted him with all the funds and 
authority he needed and waited and watched. 

Mr. Roosevelt had a chance for leadership on the 
domestic side unparalleled in all our history. But he 
has not risen to the occasion. His pique when he re- 
turned from his secret inspection trip recently showed 
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Electorate demands an end to favoritism, pressure- 
group government and socialistic experiments— 


that he was unwilling to look for the blame where it 
belongs—in his own backyard. He saw the critics as 
only captious, and he permitted the impression to be 
disseminated that they were a species of disloyal or 
unpatriotic citizens. The public can see through such 
attempts to shift the blame. 


UNITY REQUIRES 
FAIRNESS TO ALL, 
EQUAL SACRIFICE 


But there’s a war on. We give 
vent to our resentments at the’ 
polls. We issue warnings by in- 
creasing the strength of the op- 
position party. We even ignore the fact that the 
opposition party presented no constructive plan and, 
in fact, numbered in its ranks some isolationists who 
have retarded the war program. We put aside the 
shortcomings of the opposition party primarily be- 
cause we want to make a protest. That’s our right 
as citizens of a democracy, and it behooves the Ad- 
ministration to stop, look, and listen—the people want 
fairness in Washington, equitable handling of the war 
effort, sacrifice by all and no special privilege for 
anybody. 

War is like a geologic upheaval. It stirs up all the 
cleavages and upsets all the streams and currents of 
civilian life. It takes men and boys from their loved 
ones at home, and breaks up careers, ruins ambitions, 
and destroys hopes. Under such circumstances, the 
ordinary practices of government or politics do not 
suffice, nor do the ordinary administrators, calloused 
perhaps to public protests and grievances, sense the 
magnitude of the job that confronts them. 

In wartime there must be restrictions—losses both 
of human and economic life. But when the common 
cause beckons us to make those sacrifices, we will 
make them all the more resolutely if we know that the 
game is fair, that, for instance, the draft is nationally 
administered and quotas and deferments are uniform, 
and that no group is using the war for ulterior pur- 
poses—no labor organizer who sees fat commissions 
from union memberships, no employer or profiteer 
who exploits his labor, no politician who curries favor 
with pressure groups, and no economic crackpot who 
selects this, of all times, to conduct his surgical experi- 
ments upon the helpless body of a nation gone to war. 

The people have spoken their mind. They want an 
all-out war. They want no politics-as-usual, business- 
as-usual, labor-as-usual, or socialism-as-usual. They 
want Americanism and victory. 
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“CU. S. WARSHIPS SUNK 


THE SCORE 


In COMBAT Ships: 


SUNK PROBABLY SUNK DAMAGED TOTAL 


BATTLESHIPS 1 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 4 
CRUISERS 

DESTROYERS 

SUBMARINES 

TARGET SHIP 

TENDERS 

OTHERS 


TOTALS 35 


In NONCOMBAT Ship 
TANKERS 3 
TRANSPORTS a 

CARGO & SUPPLY 

MISCELLANEOUS a 


TOTALS 12 
GRAND TOTALS ae 


Figures do not include U.S. losses outside the Pacific where 
Navy has listed 10 warships as sunk. Also Navy does not 
announce damage to ships in all cases. (Data—as of Nov. 4) 
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THE SCORE 


in COMBAT Ships: 


SUNK PROBABLY SUNK DAMAGED 


BATTLESHIPS 0 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 6 
CRUISERS 

DESTROYERS 

SUBMARINES 

TENDERS 

OTHERS 


TOTALS 


FLEET TANKERS 13 
TRANSPORTS 27 
CARGO & SUPPLY 58 
MISCELLANEOUS 6 


TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS 181 


JAPANESE WARSHIPS SUNK 


TOTAL 





Figures on which Pictogram is based do not include Army 
claims. Since Oct. 1 Army bombers have reported sinking and 


damaging some 60 Japanese ships in Solomons area. 


(Data —as of Nov. 4) 








The President's Week 


New Problems, Old Tasks 


No Comment on Election Results; Planning for 1943 Arms Output 


Executive’s attention on 
transportation, tariff, 
man power and food 


For the first time since his election as 
Governor of New York in 1928, President 
Roosevelt faced newsmen after a major 
political setback. He wasn’t very com- 
municative. All he said about the elec- 
tions was that he had been pleasantly 
surprised to find the polls open last Tues- 
day in Hyde Park. This was a reference to 
isolationist expressions a year or so ago 
that the 1942 elections might not be held. 

They were held, but they gave slight 
comfort to the party that the President 
leads. Not only was the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House trimmed to a bare 
handful of votes, but Democrats lost out 
in many States—even in the President’s 
own State of New York, which his party 
had controlled since 1920. But Mr. Roose- 
velt gave no indication, by word or ges- 
ture, of how he felt about it. 

Not so silent was Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace. After visiting the White 
House, he told reporters that it really was 
a miracle that the Republicans didn’t cap- 
ture the House. He reasoned that most of 
the youth and the workers stayed away 
from the polls, giving an advantage to 
the well-to-do, most of whom were Repub- 
licans. The Vice President supported his 
arguments by citing the light vote—a 
mere 26,000,000, by his calculations. 

Whether or not this analysis satisfied 
the President, Mr. Wallace did not say, 
but he reported that Mr. Roosevelt was 
in “fine spirits” after the election. 

On election day, Mr. Roosevelt again 
became—temporarily—the squire of Hyde 
Park. Giving his occupation as “farmer,” 
he cast the 175th ballot in the little white 
frame building where the family had 
voted for generations; learned that his 
wife’s absentee ballot had not yet come in. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was in England. 

En route to the polls, the President’s 
car stopped near the Hyde Park school, 
and a group of seven and eight-year-old 
youngsters proved too much for Secret 
Service men and State Troopers. They 
swarmed around the car, chatted gaily 
and drew a laugh from the President when 
a girl hoped he had a nice election. 

Before the election, Congress received a 
special message from the White House 
asking for another grant of wartime au- 
thority to the Chief Executive. The mes- 
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sage dealt with the difficulties in war pro- 
curement caused by the tariff laws and oth- 
er restrictions on the movement of goods 
and persons in and out of the country. 
Gist of the President’s message was 
that power was needed to suspend opera- 
tion of any laws that interferred witn 
such movements as long as the war lasts. 
The point was stressed that no repeal was 
being sought at this time. Congressmen, 
concerned with the forthcoming verdict 
at the polls, made few comments on this 
latest bid for more executive authority. 
A postwar problem was called to the at- 
tention of Congress at the end of the 
week when the President submitted a 
report on transportation from the Na- 
















tional Resources Planning Board. Recom- 
mendations contained the indorsement of 
Owen D. Young, New York industrialist 
and student of public problems. 

The report called for no immediate 
action, but did urge the necessity of early 
plans to consolidate the nation’s railroads 
into regional systems, not too large, 
Eventually a National Transportation 
Agency to consolidate the varied federal 
controls over transport was urged, along 
with plans to put public money into ex- 
press highways, new terminals and mod- 
ernized railroads and airways. 

War matters that occupied the Presi- 
dent during the week centered on produe- 
tion, the draft and the labor supply. 

Sir Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of 
Production, flew from London to consult 
with U.S. production managers. He spent 
several hours at the White House discuss- 
ing this country’s 1943 production sched- 
ules, and, probably, how much of the 
output the British could expect next year. 
The British Minister and his staff are 
expected to remain several weeks. 

The President as yet had no definite 
program to announce for manning the na- 
tion’s war industries and farms, but he 
did note that no one was going hungry in 
the United States; that most of the farm 
crops were harvested; that no factories 
were closed for lack of workers. He added 
that he had received several suggestions 
for a food administration, but had reached 
no decision on the matter. 

White House visitors were few. One 
morning Secretary of State Hull dropped 
in for a few moments and just before 
lunch Red Cross Chairman Norman Davis 
paid a call. During the afternoon Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War In- 
formation, received. A short con- 
ference also was held with editors of busi- 
ness papers. The Cabinet met as usual 
on Friday afternoon. 

Other presidential visitors were D. B. 
Robertson and A. V. Whitney, leaders of 
railroad brotherhoods. Their organizations 
had recommended earlier the extension of 
the work week in key industries, and this, 
too, is a war problem that concerns the 
White House and the new Congress. 

President Roosevelt, with other Ameri- 
cans and citizens of the United Nations, 
was gratified by the success of the British 
in North Africa. Mr. Roosevelt also let it 
be known that he did not believe that 
fighting in the Solomon Islands had yet 
developed into a major action. 
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INDUSTRY is on an EIGHT-DAY WEEK 









Seven days a week America is doing one of the greatest 
jobs of production the world has ever known. We are liv- 
ing with one part of that job here at Alcoa, where over 
seventy thousand men and women are producing Alumi- 
num in quantities that were mere fantasy yesterday. 

But there’s an eighth day tucked in among the few 
open spaces in the seven-day week. Engineers are able 
to squeeze in some important Imagineering about post- 
war products—planning that will help convert war 
jobs into peace jobs. 

For instance: 

Imagine what 1,000 pounds less weight in the 
automobile of the future would mean in performance, 


gas economy and tire life. Then engineer it down 











to the realization that 1,000 pounds can be taken off 
by using, say, 500 pounds of Aluminum per car. 

Now translate possibilities such as these into your 
own business. 

Aluminum costs less today. New methods, tech- 
niques, processes, and new forms of metal coming out of 
the war effort will all be available for the as-yet-untold 
possibilities in tomorrow’s peacetime products and 
peacetime services. 

Our eighth day is devoted to helping Imagineers 
throughout industry use the potentialities of Alcoa 
Aluminum in bettering the new ideas they are dreaming 


up. Atuminum Company or America, 2106 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Var Bird’s Powerhouse! Ford-built Pratt & Whitney 


Ford-developed method of casting cylinders cen- 
ngines are made to watch-like precision in a mod- 


trifugally is employed in making these engines. 
rn plant. This plant was constructed by Ford and 


For every motor built this way, four hours’ time 
he first motor turned out all within 11 months! The 


is saved and a third less critical material used! 


Rugged Jeeps — Reconnaissance cars which 
roll from Ford production lines — are 
proving their serviceability as “eyes” of 
United Nations’ troops everywhere. 





‘hese Soldiers On The Home Front are part of Ford’s Deft-Fingered Hands of a woman worker are Broken-in On Test Blocks, Ford-built 
rmy behind the Army! Working three shifts a day helping finish the pilot’s compartment of a B-24 craft engines deliver top performast 
» keep the production lines moving at top speed in Bomber built at the Willow Run Bomber Plant. Ford methods cut time of changing © 
ll Ford plants, these men are over 100,000 strong! Here over 6,000 women are now employed! gines on test from 4 hours to 30 minute 

ALL OUR ABAZA&E Fe SRIELL, EFFORT AN D RESOURCES 
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zing The Vital Role private cars and trucks play in national transporta- Stout Wings For ATough Bird! These Ford men at the vast Willow Run 

ion, Ford dealers help “keep ’em rolling” with Ford Protective Service. Bomber Plant are busy at work on the wing of a B-24 Bomber. Ford- 

includes check-ups, repairs by trained mechanics and replacements built to do its job well, this husky, long-range, four-engined plane 

ith reliable parts. In order to keep it running better and longer, take _ has more than 400,000 volume-produced parts—and is characterized by 
pur car to your nearest Ford dealer at regular intervals. outstanding speed and performance at high altitudes. 


FORD WORKING 
FOR VICTORY 








DID YOU KNOW? 


% At Army posts throughout the country, 
Ford Traveling Schools taught khaki-clad 
mechanics modern methods of servicing 
military vehicles. 


% To test Ford precision manufacture, 
parts from a Ford-built and a Pratt & 
Whitney-built aircraft engine were scram- 
bled—the engines re-assembled with parts 
of each in the other. Both ran perfectly. 


* To help supply the need for skilled 
aircraft production workers, more than 
6,000 men and women are now being 
trained in the Ford Airplane School at 
Willow Run. 


* Super-accurate Johansson Gage Blocks 
made by Ford are the standard of preci- 
sion measurement for American industry. 
Accurate to millionths of an inch, these 
gages have made possible mass produc- 
tion of interchangeable parts. 


* Less than sixteen months after con- 
struction gangs began clearing farms and 
woodlands for the Ford Willow Run 
Plant, this largest bomber factory in the 
world was turning out long-range B-24 
Bombers — one of the biggest and most 
powerful planes now being built. 


"In introducing mass production, shorter 

ours and higher wages, I have tried to 
give the American workman security for 
himself and bis family and the chance of 
4 future for his children.” 


—HENRY FORD 


Vd Co In The Ford-Built Navy School at the 
St Rouge Plant, Uncle Sam’s blue- 
VORA jackets — 2000 at a time — receive 

a complete instruction course 

in trades and technical skills nec- 

essary to modern naval operation. 
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Question of the Waoek 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 












Should Congress Establish a 48-Hour Work Week 
Before Acting on a Compulsory Service Program? 


E. G. Nourse 


Washington, D.C.; Director, Brookings In- 
stitution; President, American Economic As- 
sociation; Member, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, 1935-37, 

answers: 

I believe it would be desirable to raise 
the basic work week from 40 hours to 48 
hours at once. Such a change would prob- 
ably call for some readjustment of con- 
tracts in industries where the rate was 
predicated on a work week of even less 
than 40 hours. 

It should, I think, not be supposed that 
the change to a 48-hour week would neces- 
sarily obviate any necessity for some kind 
of compulsory labor service program. 


Harvey C. Fruehauf 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., 


answers: 


Certainly, the suspension of the 40-hour 
week in favor of a basic 48-hour week 
would be a big step in the right direction. 
We are fighting nations that are working 
60 to 70 hours a week with possibly three 
times the population. 

It is ridiculous to think of the U.S. try- 
ing to compete on a 40-hour basis. 

France has proven the futility of at- 
tempting to fight the dictator nations on 
a part-time basis. Is it not time we profit 
by her tragic experience? 


(by telegraph) 





HARVEY C. FRUEHAUF 








With increasing demands for 
greater production, proposals are 
pending in Congress which would 
substitute a 48-hour work week 
for the prevailing 40-hour week. 
Meanwhile, the War Manpower 
Commission is considering a de- 


pulsory labor service in wartime. 
To present a cross section of in- 

formed opinion on the subject, The 

United States News asked authori- 





tailed legislative program for com- 


———__— 


ties on labor questions, employers 
and union leaders the following 
question: 

Should the basic 40-hour 
week be suspended for the 
duration of the war and a 
basic 48-hour work week 
substituted before a compul- 
sory labor service program is 
instituted? 

Answers appear herewith. More 
will be printed next week. 








Is it not time for Americans to scrap 
the notion that victory, success and happi- 
ness can be attained through minimum 
rather than maximum efforts? The Axis 
nations are slaving long hours day and 
night to defeat us. How they must laugh 
at the absurdity of our 40-hour week! 


Donald R. Richberg 


Washington, D.C.; Attorney at Law; Co- 
Author, National Industrial Recovery Act, 
1933; General Counsel, National Recovery 
Administration, 1933-35; Chairman, NRA 
Board, 1935, 


answers: 


As a lifelong advocate of collective bar- 
gaining, I have consistently maintained 
that wages and hours should be fixed by 
trade agreements between employers and 
bona fide representatives of employes. 
Then, the differing requirements of dif- 
ferent industries and occupations can be 
given intelligent treatment. 

Wages and hours should not be fixed by 
law, in peacetime, except for the purpose 
of outlawing clearly indefensible wages 
or hours. If any further regulation is 
needed in wartime, there should be only 
broad standards established by law which 
should be applied by impartial adminis- 
trators. 


Gerald D. Reilly 


Washington, D. C.; Member, National Labor 
Relations Board, 


answers: 


Virtually all the restrictions which have 
made the 40-hour week a rigid standard 
have been abrogated by executive order 
and agreement with the major labor 
unions. All that remain are the time-and- 


one-half provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Wash-Healey Act 
regulations, and even these do not apply 
to agriculture or transportation. 

Factories making war materials are now 
free to operate in excess of the basic week 
and charge the overtime rate to costs. 
Many of them are doing so, with the result 
that the higher weekly total wage has nar- 
rowed the gap between wages and rising 
prices. Abolition of time and one-half 
therefore really contemplates a wage cut 
for thousands of workers. 

Such a proposal would tend to unbalance 
the delicate equilibrium between prices 
and wages which the enactment of the 
recent wage stabilization act has sought 
to relieve. 









—Harris & Ewing 


DONALD R. RICHBERG 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 












GENERAL MACHINERY 
G@ORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO; 
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PUTTING IDLE MACHINES TO WORK 


Program to Aid Latin-American Industry With U.S. Plant Equipment 


Greater pressure on Chile 
to join Hemisphere stand 
against the Axis nations 


A double-barreled program to relieve 
U.S. owners of machinery made idle by 
war, and to supply Latin-Americans with 
needed machines is taking shape in Wash- 
ington. Fathers of the plan are the De- 
partment of Commerce and the State De- 
partment. 

Idle U.S. machines. Department of 
Commerce field offices have made quiet 
surveys of their districts to locate plants 
shut down for lack of war orders or 
civilian supplies. Stress is placed upon the 
condition that these machines must be in- 
capable of producing war materials. 

Latin-American needs. The other end 
of the business is being handled by U.S. 
Embassies and Legations in Latin America. 
U.S. diplomatic officers have been notified 
to examine the need for plant equipment 
in the various countries. 

Instructions of the State Department 
are: 

That the machinery can be used to 
process materials readily available in 
the country or close at hand. 

That the business to be established 
or extended in Latin America promises 
to be able to stand on its own feet, 
without the need of high tariff pro- 
tection or other subsidies. 

Financing. Ordinarily, the U.S. Govern- 
ment will try to get the Latin-American 
buyer and the U.S. seller together to 
arrange a satisfactory transaction. How- 
ever, in case additional financing is need- 
ed, the Export-Import Bank, under War- 
ren Lee Pierson, will provide funds. 

Generally, Export-Import financing will 
take care of costs incident to transporting 
the machinery. In some instances, Export- 
Import credits will be allowed to establish 
new industries or to enlarge existing ones, 
but land and operating capital are ex- 
pected to be supplied locally. 

Local ownership of the plants is en- 
couraged, but the U.S. Government will 
not discourage partnership arrangements 
between U.S. companies and Latin-Amer- 
ican groups. Some rubber companies in 
the United States already have manage- 
ment contracts to operate Latin-American 
tire factories 
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Scope of the program is limited both 
y available machinery and _ shipping 
space. Washington officials expect only a 
modest increase in industrial activity in 
Latin America to result. 

Nevertheless, a number of small-scale 
opportunities are expected to open. Some 
refrigerating machinery, for example, al- 
ready is on its way to Latin-American 
buyers; lack of refrigeration has retarded 
development of food processing. 


wart 





—Acme 
AMBASSADOR BOWERS 
«.. the man behind the memo 


Other possibilities are seen in establish- 
ing coffee-extracting plants in Brazil and 
Colombia; textile and _ leather-working 
plants in various countries, and metal- 
working factories in Brazil and Mexico, 
if machines can be located. U.S. jute 
mills, made idle by lack of imported jute 
from the Far East, also might sell some 
equipment to Central and South America 
to process native-grown fibers. 

Significantly, Argentina and Chile are 
specifically excluded from participation in 









the program. These countries have yet to 
sever diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Axis. 


Chile. Hemisphere pressure to bring 
Chile in line with other American Govern. 
ments against Germany, Italy and Japan is 
increasing. Following the drive of Interior 
Minister Raul Morales against Axis agents, 
the Inter-American Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense released 
a U.S. memorandum citing activities of a 
German spy ring in Chile, directed by the 
German Embassy. 

The memorandum was submitted to the 
Chilean Government last June by U.S. 
Ambassador Claude G. Bowers, but was 
not made public until after a heated de- 
bate in Montevideo, Uruguay, inside the 
defense committee. The Chilean delegate 
opposed the release and the Argentine dele- 
gate did not vote. 

Release of the memorandum doubtless 
will supply anti-Axis elements in Chile 
with more ammunition in their campaign 
for an open rupture. 

Meanwhile, economic pressure is com- 
ing from inside Chile for stronger Hemi- 
sphere ties. A group of banking, trans- 
portation and development interests, both 
public and private, has organized Com- 
mercio Exterior, S.A. to stimulate Chilean 
commerce within the Hemisphere. The fact 
that commercial relations and_ political 
attitudes now are closely linked is not ex- 
pected to be overlooked by these groups. 


Tariffs. Behind the President’s request 
for wartime authority to suspend all tariff 
and other trade barriers is seen a desire to 
pool Hemisphere resources more effective- 
ly. A pooling arrangement already has been 
made with Canada, but this applies only 
to munitions and war materials. 

Under additional war powers now 
sought, however, the Administration could 
buy such things as Argentine, Chilean or 
Brazilian meat; Latin-American vegetable 
oils, or ship timbers from Canada and 
Central America. Mexican vegetables ot 
Caribbean sugar also could escape tariffs. 

Prospects are, however, that Congress 
will not grant the authority until Ad 
ministration plans have been disclosed 
more fully. Cattle interests, particularly, 
are expected to oppose any concessions to 
South American meat producers. 
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MARCIA COURTNEY, of Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Miss Courtney 
is now with the Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration ferrying planes to the U. S. 
Army. She is one of the very few women 
ever to fly planes bearing the U. S. 
Army insignia. “Time is vital in all 
Slying operations,” says Marcia, “and 
I rely a lot on my Elgin.” 


She ferries planes for the U. S. Army! 


ELIVERING planes for the U.S. Army. 
D Doing their part on the home front. 
Serving at battle stations “somewhere 
in the Pacific.”” Wherever American men 
and women are working for victory —the 
dependable timekeeping of Elgin watches 
is rendering an important service. 

In addition, Elgin is now turning out 
for America’s army, navy and aviation 
forces vital precision instruments and 
special timing devices. 

When requested by the government 
to produce an important share of such 


Handsome Lord Elgin of original design. 21 jewels. Distinctive, feminine Elgin De Luxe. 17 jewels. 


14K natural gold filled 


case. 


equipment, Elgin was ready for the as- 
signment. For it has at its command the 
scientific facilities of the world’s largest 
fine watch factory—the skill and “know 


how” developed by American craftsmen 


ELGIN: 


Greatest name in American fine watchmaking 
since 1865. 


Star-timed for faithful performance. 


through four generations of American 
fine watchmaking. 

FEWER ELGINS FOR CIVILIANS! 
At present, Elgin watches for civilians 
continue to be available at most jewel- 
ers’. Each is a splendid example of 
Elgin’s famous tradition for accuracy, 
for beauty, for fine design. 

If you find your choice of these watches 
is limited, please remember Elgin has 
“joined up.” Until victory is achieved, 
America’s war requirements will con- 
tinue to be Elgin’s first concern. 
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INDUSTRY SETS A RECORD 





(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—o special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


NEW SHIPS FOR THE NAVY: 


Rapid Strides Toward a Two-Ocean Fleet to Carry the War to Axis 


Emphasis on heavily armed 
convoy vessels, fast plane 
carriers and submarines 


The United States Navy and United 
States industry are shoving through ahead 
of schedule the naval shipbuilding program. 
Our “two-ocean Navy” no longer is just 
a wishful dream of professional sailors. 
It is fast becoming a reality. 

That is one of the most important facts 
in the war situation today. Doubtless it is 
one of the most depressing, so far as 
Japan’s admirals are concerned. They see 
American gunners sinking two Japanese 
warships for every American vessel de- 
stroyed, while American shipyard workers 
rapidly add new units to U.S. forces. 
Germany’s commanders, too, are unhappily 
aware of the fact; find submarine warfare 
increasingly difficult in the face of growing 


CRUISER 


Allied sea might. And the real building is 
just begun. 

Yet its spectacular progress has been 
heralded only by scattered announcements 
of new appropriations, by mentions of 
launchings and christenings of the larger 
vessels. Not since Pearl Harbor has the 
Navy released accounts of its tremendous 
shipbuilding activities. The story is re- 
vealed here as it appears in official docu- 
ments and statements. 

As to the size. In terms of its cost in 
materials and money, the naval building 
job shares top ranking with aircraft and 
Army ordnance in the skyscraping war 









BATTLESHIP 


A SPECTACULAR PROGRESS HERALDED ONLY BY SCATTERED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


production program. The estimated dollar 
value of new ships authorized since May, 
1938, to the present is nearly $22,000,000,- 
000. The additional factories and _ship- 
yards required to build the ships add 
other billions to the over-all cost. 

As to the progress. The pace of naval 
construction during the last year makes 
all the building races of previous history 
seem slow. In the 12 months ended last 
June 30, the Navy completed 60 combat 
ships, a 360 per cent increase over the 
previous year’s record. The rate during the 
current year will surpass by far all earlier 
schedules. Construction went up 22 per 
cent in September, when 12 major combat 
vessels were launched. 

As to the job ahead. Construction is 
just reaching its real stride, is not expected 
to hit the peak before the middle of 1943. 
Out of the total of 5,649,480 tons of com- 
bat shipping authorized by the Navy's 
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entire rebuilding and expansion program, 
only 1,990,245 tons were in service by the 
middle of 1942; 2,646,606 tons were under 
construction and the remainder was not 
yet on order. 

The current situation. Outstanding fact 
today is the unexpected speed-up in the 
actual building process. 

So the problem now is not yard capac- 
ity. Rather, it is the problem of keeping 
yards supplied with materials and fabri- 
cated parts. That is a continuous head- 
ache for Vice Admiral Samuel M. Robin- 
son, chief of the Navy’s Procurement and 
Materials section. As soon as one shortage 
is solved, another one crops up. At the 
moment, most serious shortage is in gears 
and turbines. The evidence is that ca- 
pacity for these and like items of difficult 
manufacture was not expanded as quickly 
as it should have been to keep up with 
the growing shipbuilding capacity. Almost 
all of the Navy’s money for facilities went 
into new shipyards, and it was not until 
1942 that capacity for manufactured parts 
began to get the needed expansion. 

Nevertheless, the larger combat vessels 
are coming out far ahead of schedule. 
Progress in the smaller types is not so far 
along; in September they still were behind 
schedule. The picture in more detail: 

Battleships. The Navy has started work 
on 17 new battleships within the last four 
years. Early last summer the urgent need 
for more aircraft carriers forced suspension 
of work on the five ships in the largest, 
58,000-ton Montana class. While no new 
capital ships are to be laid down for the 
time being, work is being rushed on the 
large program that already is under way. 

Six battlewagons of the 45,000-ton Iowa 
class are in construction. The J[owa, 
launched in August of this year, is the 
furthest along. The Missouri is under con- 
struction at the New York Navy Yard; 
the New Jersey, Wisconsin and Illinois are 
being built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; 
and the Kentucky, the keel for which was 
laid in March, 1942, is on the ways at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The six ships in the 35,000-ton North 
Carolina class are the first new battleships 
to be added to the fleet since the World 
War. The North Carolina and Washington 
were commissioned in 1941. The South 
Dakota was launched in June, 1941; the 
Massachusetts in September, 1941; the 
Indiana, in November, 1941; the Alabama, 
in February, 1942. 

Details of the North Carolina show how 
new capital ships have been protected 
against planes. The later ships in her class 
carry still more guns, more armor for pro- 
tection against bombs, probably are a 
little faster. The North Carolina is armed 
with nine 16-inch guns in three triple tur- 
rets and at least twenty 5-inch dual-pur- 
pose antiaircraft guns. 

_ In addition to its battleships, the Navy 
is building six 27,000-ton battle cruisers. 
The Alaska was laid down in June, 1941; 
the Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, Puerto 
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Rico and Samoa were scheduled to be laid 
Ta E ARISTOCRAT of BONDS down before the end of 1942. 


Carriers. The Navy’s carrier-building 
program has been surrounded with deep 
secrecy since the beginning of the war. It 
is a well known fact, however, that carriers 
now carry the highest rating in the whole 
construction program. In the expansion 
authorized last July, the carrier tonnage 
was increased by another 500,000 tons. 

Keels have been laid for the 11 ships in 
the Essex carrier class. They have a dis- 
placement of 25,000 tons, will carry more 
than 80 aircraft, will speed at better than 
35 knots. The total number of large car- 
riers under construction now is 13. 

Meanwhile, cargo ships are being con- 
verted into carriers at a rapid rate. Some 
of the larger, faster craft are being used as 
regular carriers; others are doing a vital 
job by transporting planes to battle areas, 

Cruisers. The Navy has vastly expanded 
its cruiser-building program, to provide 
fast, heavily armed ships to protect car- 
riers in task forces and to aid in the im- 
mense convoy task. An additional 500,000 
tons of cruisers was provided in the July 
expansion. 

On Dec. 12, 1941, the Navy had 37 
cruisers in service and 54 building. The 
new ships are exceptionally fast and ma- 
neuverable, make 37 knots or over and 
are equipped with new-type machinery 
and steering arrangements. Eight ships of 
the heavy Baltimore class were laid down 
in 1941 and 1942. 

The new light cruisers include eight of 
the Atlanta class, four of which are to be 
completed this year; 32 ships of the Cleve- 
land class, of which 26 more are projected. 
The first of the Cleveland class was 
launched in November, 1941. They dis- 
place about 10,000 tons, carry twelve 6- 
inch guns; four planes; nearly 900 men. 

Destroyers. With 171 destroyers in serv- 
ice when war came, and 191 building, the 
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announced programs for each include 115 
of the Fletcher class, with displacement of 
2,100 tons, and 78 of the Bristol class, dis- 
placing 1,700 tons. The July expansion act 
authorized building of 900,000 additional 
tons of destroyers and escort vessels. 

Submarines. At one Navy yard alone a 
new submarine is launched every 30 days 
—demonstration of the speed with which 
this program is being pushed. In Decem- 
ber 1941 there were in service 113 subma- 
rines, with 73 building. At that time, 47 
more were projected; last summer Con- 
gress authorized another 200,000 tons, ag- 
gregating more than 100 submarines. 

Patrol vessels. As a whole this program 
has lagged behind schedule. It was started 
late, did not get real attention until the 
spring of this year. Now the PC sub- 
chasers are being turned out in yards scat- 
tered all over the country. Motor torpedo 
boats, powerful launches that carry great 
destructive force for their size, also are be- 
ing built in great numbers. 
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Switching to Bourbon? 
Start with America’s finest... 
Kentucky Tavern! 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF 
QLENMORE BISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY 56 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 













































Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Acserrcanm Business | 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In practical terms, the election means thisS...e. 

Morgenthau's spending tax, his income supertax, his single invested capital 
base for excess profits, his other tax experiments, will remain dead. 

New 1943 income taxes for corporations and individuals will stress (1) pay=- 
as-you-go; (2) a postwar refund. Congress will be slow to tax much more heavily. 

There'll almost surely be a retail sales tax. 

Higher pay-roll taxes for expansion of Social Security are improbable. 

There is next to no chance that the new Congress will favor mandatory joint 
returns, or will favor taxation of income from State and:local securities. 

There may be some lifting of farm price ceilings. 

Draft of workers for farms and factories is at least to be delayed. 

There's an improved chance that Congress may permit a longer work week than 
40 hours without overtime; that labor unions will face some restraint. 

In brief: The trend is back toward capitalism; it's away from socialism. 
That is the trend in Congress. It isn't the trend in executive action. And: In 
war, executive power, except where Congress must specifically approve, is dominant. 





























There is this to remember: 

Roosevelt holds almost all of the power over industry that he wants. 
That's true in almost all fields except taxation. He has power over production, 
over prices, over wages and salaries, over raw goods, over industry's very life. 

And: This power is protected from Congress withdrawal by the veto. 

Election trends are most important for what they suggest in taxation, for 
what they reveal of political currents that will prevail after the war. Trends 
definitely are conservative; definitely are away from New Deal and New Dealers. 








3 As a matter of fact, businessmen better get set for new troubles. 
. That is true of nonwar manufacturers in particular. They're scheduled for 
only about 1,000,000 tons of finished steel in 1943, for 17,000 tons of copper. 
This is the metal to be divided up among civilian durable goods industries. 
| It has to go for farm implements, kitchenware, other durables. It's an extreme- 
ly small amount. It means that there will be many casualties in industry. 
And: Leon Henderson is the man who will say which manufacturer gets how much 
of what and who will say what can and what cannot be made. That may be bad news. 
; Mr. Henderson isn't noted as a careful administrator. As rationing czar he 
is inclined to dodging of problems, then to snap judgment and crackdowns. He let 
coffee, fuel oil, gasoline problems drift, let reserves be used up. Then he im- 
posed rations that were more severe than needful with careful handling. 
f Affected businessmen will do well to keep their eyes open. They'll do well 
to holler even before being hurt, to demand a voice in decisions, to insist upon 
fairness in planning. There is to be a bad adjustment at best. 

















g Also, there is many a headache wrapped up in new Controlled Materials Plan. 
That's the latest plan for dividing up scarce raw materials. The idea is 

: . fine. It is to balance supply and demand, to force the Army and Navy to pro- 

t ject their needs, then to allot materials on the basis of agreed needs. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


It’s a steel industry plan. The automobile industry isn't so sure that it 
will work, whether there won't be too many administrative complications. 

Under the new plan..... 

Big buyers of products using steel, aluminum, copper won't be able to place 
orders unless they can deliver these materials. They'll really have to pay for 
what they buy in materials, as well as in money. On paper it is as simple as that. 

Army and Navy, just as other buyers, won't be able to overdraw their ac- 
counts in materials. They can buy only to the extent of their material allotment. 

However: In practice this is to be a difficult adjustment at the start. It 
is like anything new, anything that requires much preliminary work. Once the new 
System is set up, its sponsors say, it will be simple, will correct past troubles. 

Write to us for 7l-page book, "Controlled Materials Plan," explaining what's 
to be expected of you when CMP gets going full blast. 











It is becoming more and more clear that $25,000 salary limit is political; 
that it's a White House gesture to satisfy demands of some labor leaders. 

Actually: As this limit is figured, a man must earn $67,200 to be affected. 

And: Official figures show that in 1939--last reported year--only 1,439 per- 
Sons had salaries above that amount. Unofficial estimate is that 2,500 persons 
will be affected in this year. They're largely industry's highest-paid managers. 

But: In 1939 there were 3,095 persons receiving dividends above $67,200. 
There would be more than that number in 1942. Even so: Dividend receivers and 
interest receivers and recipients of capital gains don't have an income limit. 

*This means that the salaried persons, the producers, are penalized. 

So: Roosevelt may be forced either to ask Congress to limit all income to 
$38,000, after taxes, or do something to end present discrimination. And: If he 
asks Congress to give him added authority, he may lose some he now has. 

It's just another evidence of the way things are run here. 








Concerning the demise of the Army's Specialist Corps: 
1. Specialist Corps is turning over to Army's Officer Procurement Service 





‘names of 160,000 applicants, codified, classified and indexed. 


2. Army will draw from these applicants when taking men from civil life. 

3. No Army commission will be given unless the individual has training and 
experience for the special job beyond that provided by officers’ schools. 

4. Selected persons will be in the Army and will receive military training. 

As things worked out: Specialist Corps didn’t click. It wasn't part of the 
regular Army. It was given the run-around by the Army. Its members began to be 
called "male WAACs" by Army officers. There were distinctive uniform insignia. 

So: Decision was reached to try the same idea through the Army itself. This 
may work better. But: There aren't to be demands for officers from civil life 
that were shown a few months ago. 

















Employers are just beginning to meet salary and wage-control problems. 
It_ looks as if a big problem is to come from upgrading in lower pay ranks. 
That's permitted if it follows the formula laid down by War Labor Board. 

And: As wages and salaries are adjusted upward among lower pay groups the 
effect spreads all through the pay scale. Demands are felt all the way up to the 
supervisory employes. 

But: There's a limit to the adjustments that can be made. 

Prospect is that pay ceilings are to increase pressures for labor shift; 
workers will tend to move to employers with higher established pay scales if 
their own employers can't devise ways to provide pay increases. 

Officials didn't think much about those things. 
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Anesica of the future will be a place for 
freedom-loving men and women—‘‘daddy 
says it will.’’ 

Why? Because we who know what free- 
dom means will not accept the Japanazi way 
of life. And we will gladly make the sacrifices 
... pay whatever price necessary to protect 
our precious heritage. 

The Gulf South, with all its rich resources, 
with the might of all its industries, with the 
power of all its patriotic citizenry, is concen- 
trating on one single objective—WINNING 
THE WAR. 

Natural Gas, a part of America’s indus- 
trial army, is fully appreciative of its respon- 
sibilities in this all-out war. Natural Gas will 
help destroy the terrifying threat of slavery 
and brutality—will continue to fight until 
final Victory. Night and day our vast pipe 


line system and the energies of all our em- 





ployes will continue to make the winning of 


the war their No. 1 job! 
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-like Daddy says... 














BUY WAR BONDS .. . HELP AMERICA’S VICTORY 


he Gale Sit 


Working with All America for VICTORY 


This Advertisement Published By 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
built in peacetime ... 


to serve wartime fuel requirements Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. For Mississippi, 
throughout the Gulf South. 


: Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita 
now dedicated Falls. For Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 


Avasama and Fioripa, Mail received at; Jackson, Miss. 






COPR., 1942, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 






America’s auto- 
motive service \ 
men are playing 
an important part 
in the nation’s 
war effort. It is 
their job to “save 
the wheels that 
serve America.” 




































The Automotive Mechanic 
of Yesterday Is the 


VICTORY SERVICE MAN 


of Today 


The man who helps to condi- 
tion America’s millions of cars 
and trucks today is helping to 
condition America for total war. 
He ‘‘saves the wheels that serve 
America’’ in many, many ways, 
all of them essential to the win- 
ning of the war. 

Remember— passenger cars 
and trucks form the sole prac- 
ticable means of transportation 
for war workers and war mate- 
rials in many communities. .. . 
Six out of every ten farms ‘use 
one car or more, and 67 of all 
farm car mileage is necessity 
driving. . . . More than 65% of 
all war plants reporting in 


Michigan (a typical war produc- 
tion state) depend on trucks to 
haul their incoming and out- 
going freight. ... And trucks are 
the only transportation system 
serving the 54,000 communities 
in the U. S. not reached by 
railroads. * 

Here at Chevrolet we are par- 
ticularly proud of these Victory 
Service Men. . . . Because all 
signs indicate that more people 
go to Chevrolet dealers for serv- 
ice than to any other dealer 
organization. .. . And we invite 
all Americans to recognize Chev- 
rolet dealers’ skilled service for 
what it is—Service for Victory! 


*All figures based on reports compiled by the Michigan State Highway Department and the Statistical Department of A. M. A. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Help him to 
help you 
“SAVE THE WHEELS 
THAT SERVE AMERICA” 


by getting a skilled service 
check-up regularly 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL CH 





Take the word of millions: 

MORE PEOPLEGO TO 

CHEVROLET DEALERS 
FOR SERVICE | 
than to any 


f V R 0 L ET DEALER—TODAY! 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 

















YOU CANNOT avoid a penalty if you 
fail to file your capital stock tax retum 
and pay your capital stock tax by Nov. 98, 
1942. Treasury announces that no further 
extensions are allowed under the law. 


7 * 


YOU CANNOT safely negotiate an 
agreement with your employes to waive 
the amounts they may be owed as over- 
time under the Wage and Hour Law. 
A Texas court holds that workers cannot 
enter a contract to do away with their 
right to such overtime. And a new York 
court holds that employers cannot rely on 
a union agreement to support any alleged 
nonpayment of overtime due. 


* o . 


YOU CAN expect the same price ceil- 
ings to prevail generally for women’s and 
children’s garments made for spring and 
summer sales. Office of Price Administra- 
tion announces, however, that a formula is 
to be worked out to compensate mani- 
facturers for risks involved in introducing 
new styles. 


* . 7 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, charge 
for services that you formerly provided 
free with the rent. OPA warns that new 
clauses inserted in rental leases, designed 
to collect additional charges for services, 
will violate rent ceilings. 


- . . 


YOU CANNOT continue to obtain cop- 
per for use in repair and maintenance items 
for construction. Except for supplies a 
ready in the hands of users, copper produets 
are barred by the War Production Board. 


7. o . 


YOU CANNOT report interest accrued 
on Treasury notes of Tax Series C, 
which interest does not become payable 
until maturity, as part of your annual 
income, if you file your returns on & cash 
and cash disbursement basis. However, 
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Conversation in Iceland 


ABOUT A FLAG OF HONOR AT HOME 


Ben, formerly a skilled worker in the Fiberglas* plant 
in Newark, O., talks about the home front with Jim, a 
buddy. 


BEN: You know, Jim, I was wondering if the folks back home 
really knew what it was all about, until this letter came. 
It makes me feel pretty good. 


Jim: You mean, you were worried about the folks back home 
doing their part, too? 


BEN: That’s it. But look at this letter. From my brother, Ed. 
He works in the Fiberglas plant in Newark. (Peads) 
“. .. every guy in the plant is so proud of the war job 
he’s doing there’s no holding ’em. It all began with 
these exhibits. They showed parachute flares, blood- 
plasma transfusion kits, electric motors, ship insulation, 
models of Army and Navy equipment. All sorts of stuff 
that Fiberglas helps make . . .” 


Jim: Well, they aren’t the only ones. . . 


BEN: But wait. It’s the way they’re working their heads off. 
And liking it! It’s got ’em. Here, listen some more. 
(Reads) “*. . . I got the biggest bang out of a 4-engine 
bomber picture they showed us. Seems we supply 
Fiberglas for some mighty important parts in those 
bombers, like the insulation for the tiny motors in 

*T. M. Reg. U. 5. Pat. O8- 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


FACTORIES: Newark, O., Ashton, R. I. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Toledo, O. 


propeller hubs. That was a new one to me. And gosh, 
Ben, I’m one of the guys that makes this stuff.” 


uM: That’s more like it! 


BEN: You bet! Now he’s talking! What’s more, Ed writes 
that the Government just gave ’em the Army-Navy 
“E.” For the way they’re turning it out. Here’s what he 
says. (Reads) “. . . next to the Stars and Stripes, that 
‘E’ flag means more than anything in the world right 
now. Sure, other plants have it. But this one’s ours. It 
makes us feel we’re on a fighting front and have got to 
keep on fighting harder, even if we don’t wear uniforms.” 


sim: Say, Ben, I’ll admit something. I was kinda uneasy 
about things back home. Like you. But that letter’s 
cheered me up a lot. Write Ed that for me, too, will you? 


* * * 


* The Fiberglas Plants at Newark, Ohio, and Ashton, Rhode 
Island, now fly the Army-Navy “E”’ flag for outstanding 
production performance. 


Credit belongs not only to the thousands of earnest Fiber- 
glas workers, but to the scores of processors and fabricators 
who convert this basic material into its many useful forms 
to meet critical war needs. 
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such interest can be reported if You fie 
returns on an accrual basis. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT evict a tenant fron 
your rented property without notify; 
the area rent office of OPA. OPA has t. 

moved a provision excusing such notice j 
| the tenant fails to pay the legal rent, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect addition 
amounts of stainless steel for use in mak. 
ing cooking utensils. This type of steel hy 
been denied for such uses by WPB, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to replace your 
| stock of safety razors after present sy 
plies are exhausted. Under WPB orde, 
safety razors hereafter are to be produced 
only for military forces, for export ani 
for lend-lease purposes. Razor blade pro- 
duction also is being curtailed. 


*% a. * 
\ WE LOOKED AHEAD YOU CANNOT install cranes, tanks, 
| bodies or other equipment on motor trucks 
A N p FO R E . AW T () i) AY’ S N E E D S | unless you have a certificate of war neces. 
sity from Office of Defense Transportation, 


* * * 





We could not, of course, foresee war. But we did 
have the vision to anticipate the growth of Amen- 
can industry and recognize the need for still faster, 
more efficient transportation. So we built accord- 


YOU CAN, as a coal dealer, pass on to 
buyers the increases in bituminous cod 
granted to operators on October 1. The 
increases range from 5 to 30 cents a ton. 





: : ee GRADE REDUCTIONS over 
ingly, with one objective in mind—to keep Rock all of Rock Island Lines heve . 7 @ 
- ° ° ° proved one of our most im- . — - - 
Island Lines in the forefront of American railroads. portant accomplishments. For YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain draft de: 
reduced grades mean in- aia i 2 . P 
Duri h ‘ h — creased speeds for the muni- ferments for key men if you are engage 
uring the past six years we have adhered to a tions of war and vital pas- in certain types of construction activity 


senger travel. 


program of Planned Progress, constantly building 
for the future. As a result, when war came, we 
were prepared. So well prepared, in fact, that 
today we are capable of carrying even more vital 


or in the stone, clay or glass products i- 
dustries. Selective Service System has told 
draft boards that consideration should k 
given for certain jobs in these industries 





war freight than the millions of ton-miles per day | Ate ae 

we have been so far called upon to haul! Given HEAVIER RAILS, heavier bal- YOU CANNOT always avoid an estat 

sufficient materials to continue, we shall make even lt Bo . | tax on your interest in a trust fund simply 

greater progress in the service of America. ioe wane Rock Island Lines | by not CS yee gous of appoint: 
one of America's great rail- | ment in the trust. The new tax law po 


road systems. vides that any interests in trust fund 


are subject to tax unless the power @ 
appointment is definitely waived. 





Our program of Planned Progress has achieved 
many extensive and enduring improvements. 















Buy 
ww WAR EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


OHIO’S FINEST WINE 
are improved. Speedier, more 


BONDS powertul locomotives — cars | 
. of latest design—many inno- 
‘ vations accelerate freight AND 
operations and provide the | 
expedited service now so 


vital. 


FOR WARTIME TRAVEL we 8 SINCE 1863 


urge early ticket purchases 
















- advance reservations... 
traveling on mid-week days 
when possible . . . cancelling 
reservations promptly if plans 
3 wos? ouston UNIC change ... . traveling with 
' minimum luggage. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


J. D. FARRINGTON, Chief Executive Officer 
J. W. HILL, General Freight Traffic Manager A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
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power | Those three-inch howitzers, formidable enough in those early days, 
would be rather futile now. It is interesting to record that, at the same 
time, Midvale made, voluntarily, some extra howitzers, on which were 
carried out experiments in heat treatment with noteworthy results. 
That Midvale policy, of considering each new order, each new prob- 
lem, an opportunity for further development has resulted in a knowl- 
edge of steel and its alloys that has pre-solved many an industrial 
problem even before that problem arose. That knowledge is serving 
the nation well today, will be equally ready to serve it tomorrow. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY - NICETOWN ~+- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: New York « Chicago « Pittsburgh «+ Washington + Cleveland « San Francisco 
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to speed up 
Production! 









—>''Jim, the front 
office expects a faster 
production schedule 
when the new unit 
gets rolling."’ 


“Il give it to them if the 
engineers give me Magdraulic 
Electric Brakes on the new ma- 
chines. They'll hold overloads 
without auxiliory booster equip- 
ment."' 


@ Electricity is driving our industrial 
machine at breakneck speed. Why not 
use this same electricity for braking 
power—especially to plug up the pro- 
duction leaks caused by brakes that 
slip under extreme back pressures. 


@ Don’t carry over braking inefficiencies 
into new machine designs. Let us show 
you how the Magdraulic Electric Brake 
develops extraordinary torque within 
itself to cope with overloads. Our en- 
gineers will gladly cooperate with you 
on a braking problem. Write at once 
to Dept. 12. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 





The MAGDRAULIC Electric 
Brake above was installed 
in place of the old-style 
mechanical .brake shown 
left. Its compact design 
requires half the space. it 
takes high pressure for 
molding plastics without 
back-slipping. Saves plenty 
by cutting down idle man- 
hours and material spoilage. 


MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes 
ore designed in three sizes 
for operation at 6 volt direct 
current. 


SIZE TORQUE AMPS. 
7," "1" 400%" plus 8 
12x13," t400Zf" plus 2.2 
14" x2” 2400" plus 2.2 


MAGDRAULIC Controllers ave 
designed to be operated 
with 6 volt or 12 volt source 
of current 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC wet, BRAKES 
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HOW WE ARE FINANCING WAR: 
PILING UP DEBT TO MEET COST 


Where and how is the Government plan- 
ning to get the money to finance the war? 

The question is getting bigger at the 
Treasury. In October, for instance, a new 
all-time record for borrowings was estab- 
lished: $6,835,000,000 in “new money” 
was taken in. That represented net addi- 
tion to the public debt; it did not include 
maturing issues retired. Actually, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000, including taxes, 
rolled into the Treasury’s coffers during 
the month. 

More billions must be borrowed in 
November, still more in December and 
every month thereafter for the duration. 
Cost of war is growing like a snowball 
rolling downhill; Treasury financing plans 
keep pace. Much of the borrowing is a 
sort of revolving fund affair, which started 
with weekly offerings of 91-day bills 
totaling $100,000,000, now has risen to 
$500,000,000 a week. 

This huge revolving fund, on the basis 
of $500,000,000 a week (most of which is 
immediately paid out to retire previous 
91-day borrowings as they mature), alone 
is the biggest routine financing the Gov- 
ernment ever has undertaken. On its pres- 
ent basis it amounts to $26,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Treasury has not tipped its hand, but 
it appears entirely possible that ere long 
it may be borrowing $600,000,000 a week 
in 91-day bills alone; that the revolving 
fund may rise to proportions of $30,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

This short-term borrowing through a 
widening revolving fund is only a part of 
the story. Three or four other major forms 
of borrowing have been adopted. All are 
inflationary, the War Savings Bond pro- 
gram alone excepted. Outside of that lone 
exception, there is only one other non- 
inflationary source of revenue with which 
to pay for the war. 

That source is taxes. 

Study of the latest Treasury-Budget 
figures discloses a situation apparently 
little understood except by fiscal experts. 
It boils down to this: 

We are paying currently for the war 
only to the extent of 25 to 28 per cent. 
The remainder of the war’s cost—72 to 75 
per cent of the whole bill—is being paid 
for with borrowed money. And borrowed 
money is like borrowed dynamite—both 
hold explosive force. In borrowed money, 
the explosive force is inflation. 

Other big nations, friend and foe, are 
financing the war more—much more—on 
a pay-as-you-fight plan. Britain is paying 
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50 per cent currently; Germany is pay- 
“ng at about the same rate; Canada is pay. 
ing more than 50 per cent. So, in all like. 
lihood, is Japan, although her program js 
veiled with secrecy. 

One reason why other nations pay mor 
of the war’s cost currently is that they ar 
spending far less than the United States 
Britain, for instance, is spending about 
$14,000,000,000 a year, raising about 
$7,000,000,000 by taxation. Another reason 
is that the United States lend-lease pro. 
gram is supplying allied nations with 
American materials. 

The United States, arsenal of democracy, 
has mapped out a spending program of 
$80,000,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1943. Of the total for this 





—Wide World 
UNDER SECRETARY BELL 
--.0On borrowed money 


fiscal year, about $74,000,000,000 will 9 
for the war effort; somewhat more thal 
$6,000,000,000 for routine and other Fed 
eral Government costs. Such are the lates 
estimates; they may rise; Treasury official 
are talking now of spending $85,000,000; 
000 this fiscal year. 

That is the bill. To help meet it, ther 
will be available this fiscal year approx: 
mately $22,500,000,000 in taxes. The figur 
includes about $4,000,000,000 in higher 
taxes written into the new tax law. 

That $4,000,000,000 is less than half ¢ 
the $8,500,000,000 in annual higher lene 
imposed under the new law. Reason for the 
apparent discrepancy is this: The full ef 
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“‘ Hire him ese 
he’s gof 


an honest face!“ 


Don't be Overconfident, Mr. Employer. 


Records show that practically every embezzler 
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has an “honest face.” The only real guarantee 














against loss is adequate employee dishonesty insurance. 
Consult our agent or your 


own broker today. 





BE SURE—INSURE! 

y. cASU NGM hs ‘ i 
— Home Offices: New York | 
FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY 


































































“THE ENGLISHMAN’S GAMES HAVE 
MADE HIM LESS FATALISTIC, AND, 
AS A RESULT OF THE DISCIPLINE OF 
SPORT, HE WILL KEEP STRUGGLING 
EVEN THOUGH HIS INTELLECT WOULD 
INDICATE HIS CAUSE TO BE LOST” 


DR. WILFRED TROTTER 
English Surgeon and Philosopher 


To English competitive sports 
and the maintenance of sports 
equipment during the war, must 
g0 much of the credit for the en- 
durance and fighting spirit shown 
by the English people during the 
darkest days of Hitler’s all-out 
bombing attacks. 


x * @ 


Organized industrial recreation has a 
value in our all-out war production 
effort, that cannot be minimized. 
Workers must be kept physically and 
mentally fit. They need exercise as 
much as do our fighting men. They 
need competitive sports and games 
as much as they need rest and sleep. 
Only with their lives thus healthfully 
organized can they produce like 
champions. This is a matter of vital 
interest to the highest office in our 
production effort. 


= & 


Selling Wilson merchandise or 
any other kind of merchandise is 
secondary to the prime objective 
of making the American public 
more aware of the overwhelming 
value of athletics in wartime and 
at any time. 


x * * 


However, the continued supply of 
certain types of sports equipment 
essential to America’s war program 
is a responsibility which Wilson most 
willingly assumes. To fulfill this obli- 
gation, moderate allotments of ma- 
terials will be required. 


Wie 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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it’s Wilkon TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 




















fect of the new taxes will not be felt until 
March, 1943—not until more than half of 
the current fiscal year has passed. 

Treasury borrowings to meet war ex- 
penses thus will run around $60,000,000,- 
000 in the current fiscal year, roundly 75 
per cent of the whole bill. 

The Treasury is raising the additional 
$60,000,000,000 through a mammoth bor- 
rowing program under four main head- 
ings. The program heads up in Under 
Secretary Daniel W. Bell, who devotes all 
his time to borrowings alone, is Secretary 
Morgenthau’s right-hand man in formu- 
lating plans. The Federal Reserve Board, 
governing body of the nation’s chief banks, 
fits into the picture closely, is consulted 
continuously, co-operates. Most of the 
borrowed money comes from banks and 
other financial institutions. 

Two main policies apparently guide the 
Treasury in borrowing. The first concerns: 

Life of the loan. This is kept short, 
Idea is to borrow large sums at low inter- 
est rates for short and intermediate periods. 
Most of the borrowing is for 10 years or 
less. Longest-term issue on the books ma- 
tures in 1972, may be called in 1967. Of 
about $90,000,000,000 in outstanding loans 
Sept. 30, upwards of $80,000,000,000 will 
mature in the next 15 years, upwards of 
$73,000,000,000 in the next 10 years. 

This policy is directly tied up with the 
second main point in the program: 

Low interest rates. In World War I, the 
first Liberty Loan, wholly tax-exempt, 
bore 314 per cent interest; rates rose as the 
war progressed, reached 5 per cent on the 
final (Victory Loan) issue. 

In World War II, these high interest 
rates are discarded. Reason is plain: On 
a borrowing program that may run_ to 
$300,000,000,000, the high rates of World 
War I would fasten on taxpayers an inter- 
est burden up to $15,000,000,000 a year. 
This would invite generations of tax drain, 
might lead to national bankruptcy. 

Monopolizing the money market, the 
Treasury largely controls the interest rate 
on war borrowings. It has worked down- 
ward; at the end of 1933, the average rate 
of interest on the national debt was 3.350 
per cent; last Sept. 30, it was 2.143 per cent. 

Never before has an American war been 
financed at such low interest. 

The Treasury’s insistence on low interest 
rates, however, may have to be relaxed 
somewhat soon. When the October offering 
of $2,000,000,000 in bonds was being formu- 
lated, banker advisers to the Treasury 
suggested a rate of 214 per cent. A lower 
rate, they argued, might jeopardize its suc- 
cess. The Treasury disregarded this advice, 
put out the offering at 2 per cent. Sub- 
scriptions barely covered the offering. 

In some banking circles, there was much 
dissatisfaction over the rate. Not long 
thereafter, reports were published—and 
promptly denied—that Mr. Morgenthau 
would resign. He didn’t resign, but stated: 

“The Treasury expects to finance this 
war on a 2 per cent basis, so far as bor- 
rowings over the 7-to-l10-year range are 
concerned.” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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eImeucas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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Harnessing a Ball of Fire... 


HOW SPECIAL DIESEL OILS HELP 
ASSURE DEPENDABLE POWER 
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sees mii tel 
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WHISKY 
UEL BURNING in the cylinder walls...must resist the formation of carbon deposits. 

“ ” . : 
above creates a ball of fire Socony-Vacuum successfully lubricated Dr. Diesel’s 
that’s hard to harness. Pressure first engine — a toy compared to the giant above — 
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ath tops 600 Ibs. per sq.inch...heat and has helped the tremendous advance since then 

reaches 3000°F. ! by creating special lubricating oils. Today, we offer 

Under this crushing pressure and scorching heat, oil _oils to fit the needs of every engine and industrial 
must maintain a tough film on rings and cylinder machine made. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
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“Calling All Owners” 


Our service engineers have given a great deal of thought to the things that 
ought to be done to cars and trucks for the War-time period ahead. They have 
provided our dealers with a special list of War-time service checks for making 
sure a car or truck will run economically and not wear out unnecessarily. 


Not all the operations are needed on all cars or trucks. The owner and the 
dealer can easily decide that together. But even if the owner should have all of 
these operations performed, the cost will not be great—far less than repairs 
which might result from neglect. Anyone will feel reassured by having them done. 


The complete list of recommended operations is published here as a conven- 
ience to all car and truck owners and repair shops. 


For factory engineered and inspected parts see a Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge truck parts see a nearby Dodge dealer. 





I. COOLING SYSTEM 


Reverse flush 
Examine hose connections 
Inspect heater hose 
Inspect fan belt condition and adjustment 
Inspect radiator mountings to see if tight 
Inspect water pump for le 
Inspect thermostat 
Tighten cylinder head studs 
Inspect radiator condition for leaks 
Check car heater and operation 
Install anti-freeze 
(subject to local conditions) 


il, POWER SYSTEM (Engine) 


Tighten manifold studs 

Clean and space spark plugs 

Test compression 

Test coil 

Test condenser 

Adjust distributor points or replace if 





necessary " 

Inspect and clean distributor cap 

Inspect rotor 

Inspect small lead wires for current leaks 

lnepece Primary and secondary wires and 
tighten 

Inspect fuel level, clean carburetor bowl 

and blow out fuel line 

Clean fuel pump and sediment bowl 

Reset ignition timi 

Test vacuum and adjust carburetor 

Clean and re-oil air cleaner 


iil. ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Test battery 
Clean battery case 





War-time Service Recommendations 





Clean and tighten battery terminals 

Inspect cables and terminals for worn suf 
faces and looseness 

Check generator charging rate 

Check operation of starting motor 

Inspect headlightali brightness and 


locus 

Check stop lights and directional signals 
and instrument panel lights 

Clean and test headlight dimmer switch 

Check windshield wiper’s operation and 
condition of wiper blades 





IV. LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


Examine and change oil filter—if due 

Examine lubricant in engine, transmission, 
and differential, and replenish, or 
change if necessary 

Lubricate chassis 

Repack front wheel bearings 





V. BRAKE SYSTEM 


Test and inspect brakes for safe, depend- 
able operation 
Check fluid level in master cylinder 


Vi. TIRES, STEERING 
Criss-cross tires 
Check steering and front end alignment, 
balance front wheels 
Vil. BODY, EXTERIOR METAL 


Inspect sheet metal and body for scratches, 
dings or rust spots. 








te BUY BONDS — FOR 


VICTORY — BUY BONDS “@j 








Tue Facrorizes Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





Tue Deacers Serve 
with Transportation 
Maintenance 


e« « Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 







































_ People— 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Will Rogers, Jr., is a lieutenant in the 
Army, assigned to a tank destroyer bat. 
talion at Camp Hood, Tex. He also is the 
son of the late cowboy-humorist. But shy, 
retiring 29-year-old Will, Jr., always hes 
avoided capitalizing on his father’s name. 
He is publisher of the Beverly Hills Citi. 
zen, the weekly newspaper of many a 
Hollywood star. Before enlisting in the 
Army last June, Will, Jr., announced his 
candidacy for the House from California’s 
Sixteenth District. Last week, without 
going near his district, Democrat Rogers 
defeated the Republican incumbent, Le- 
land M. Ford. Whether Lieut. Rogers 
stays in the Army or goes to Washington 
is for President Roosevelt to say. 
* * * 

George W. Norris has defied party or- 
ganizations many times during his political 
life. He was once a Republican, but broke 
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—Acme 
GEORGE W. NORRIS 
“‘Why should people be so mad at me?” 











with his party and went his way alone # 
an Independent. His party label made no 
difference to the voters of Nebraska; they 
kept sending him back to Washington. But 
last week, he ran once too often as an In- 
dependent. The voters of his State ended 
his 39 years in Congress, gave his Senale 
seat to a Republican, Kenneth Wherry. 
Said the 81-year-old Senator, bewildered 
and tearful: “Why should people be 
mad at me? I have done my best to repl- 
diate wrong and evil in governmental al- 
fairs. But I have to admit I have utterly 
failed.” 
* * * 

Joseph H. Ball, a Republican, has beet 
the junior Senator from Minnesota since 
he was appointed to the seat in October, 
1940. Last week he was elected to the job 
for six years. But for two months Senalot 
Ball will be out of a job. His new tem 
doesn’t begin until January 3, because be 
failed to file for the short term betwee 
November 3 and January 3. At a Senators 
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Charts 
toward 


Victory 


When the fighter-plane dives from 30,000 
feet, its parts must stand the strain. When 
the tanks roll across rocky ground, the 
creeper plates must not crack, the steel 
sides may need to withstand fire-power 
from ambush. 

Equipment for the fighting forces must 
mect tests of impacts, stress and velocity 
not realized in prior wars. If the material 
fails, the attack fails. Hence back home 
in the laboratories, the furnaces, and 
forges, men are making steel of various 
properties, each type for its special pur- 
poses, according to the rules of applied 
science. 


CHARTING THE COURSE 
Those who work with steel have long 
since abandoned the practice of “dead 
reckoning,” as years of experience and 
growing knowledge enable them to chart 
the course. 

The Iron-Carbon Diagram shown here 
is a basic chart, which with many others, 
is a guide for making the right kind of 
steel for the given purpose. The casual 
reader can note the steels are classified 
from considerably below 0.5 per cent 
carbon content to around 1.7 per eent. 
The degrees of Fahrenheit and Centi- 
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grade appear at either side. The J E line, 
upper left, marks the maximum temper- 
atures to which certain carbon steels can 
be heated without partial liquefaction. 
The other data, which are deeper stuff 
for the layman, are McGufley for the 
metallurgist. He can take this first First 
Reader, alter it according to the different 
alloys used, and by intelligent use of 
equilibrium diagrams prepare his special 
steels according to the required properties. 


STEEL IN A STRAIT JACKET 
Scientists have learned that steel is an 
active force which must be directed ac- 
cording to known practices. In the molten 
state the molecules are violently agitated. 
When the hot steel is suddenly cooled, 
by quenching in oil or water, the mole- 
cules are tightly bound like a man ina 
strait jacket, and the steel is glass-brittle. 
A mere tap may splinter it. Hence re- 
heating is needed to loosen the strait 
jacket and thereby alter the qualities of 
the steel to qrovide desired properties. 

Metallurgists may want a steel that is 
non-magnetic. A metallurgist may look 
for steel that has a certain hardness, or 
ductility, or strength. The experienced 
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metallurgist may have the necessary 
practices in his head, but the newer men 


in particular will turn to the charts as 
guides for planning their course properly. 

Bethlehem Steel Company has an ex- 
tensive body of diagrams and other data 
which are at the service of those who are 
working on war products. Anyone who 
is puzzled by a steel-working problem, 
especially the man to whom the emer- 
gency has brought new production re- 
sponsibilities, is invited to write us for 
data, without cost or obligation, so that 
Victory may be speeded. 


gETHLEHEY 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


ducing an ever-increasing quantity of planes, 
tanks, guns and other implements of war. That’s the smoke 
that gets in the eyes of the Axis. 


Furnace fires glow and smoke surges from the 
stacks of thousands of industrial plants pro- , 


Raw materials and completed units are loaded on long 
rows of freight cars, go rumbling across country in a 
never-ending procession, hauled by gigantic locomotives 


followed by trails of smoke—smoke that smarts the eyes 
of Hitler and Hirohito. 


Smoke ’em out!—that’s our job. Union Pacific, the 
Strategic Middle Route connecting West with East, is 
doing its part by ‘‘keeping ’em rolling.’’ Thousands of 
Union Pacific employees are working tirelessly—and 
buying War Bonds generously—for victory] 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Situalegic Muddle Kove 








salary of $10,000, that leaves Senator Balj 
more than $1,600 out of pocket. During 
the interim, Mr. Ball may write for maga. 
zines and newspapers. This would be noth. 
ing new for him; he was a newspaper po- 
litical writer before coming to Washington, 
* * * 
Orland S. Loomis comes from Maustop, 
Wis., population about 2,500. He held his 
first public office as city attorney of 
Mauston from 1922 to 1931. As a follower 
of the La Follette philosophy of govern. 
ment he was elected Attorney General of 
his State under Governor Philip La Follette 
in 1937. Last week he reversed a trend 
Mr. Loomis, running as a_ Progressive. 
defeated Republican Governor Julius P 
Heil, when Republican gubernatorial candi. 
dates were winning right and left else 
where. His election to the Governorship 
was a birthday present from the voters 
Mr. Loomis was 49 on November 2, the 
day before the election. 
* * * 

Clare Boothe Luce, wife of Henry Luce, 
the editor of Time, Fortune and Life maga- 
zines, is famous in her own right. She 
writes plays (“The Women,” “Kiss the 





—Acme 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
“‘Americans want to fight a hard war" 


Boys Good Bye”), has been a war corre- 
spondent for her husband’s magazines 
Attractive, modish Mrs. Luce was a late 
starter, but a strong finisher, in the con- 
gressional race in Connecticut's Fourtli 
District. A Republican, she won out over 
Le Roy D. Downs, Democrat, the i 
cumbent. Her platform: “Americans want 
to fight a hard war, not a soft one, efficient- 
ly and without bungling.” 
* * * 

Dorothy Kemp Roosevelt is a Roose 
velt by marriage. Her husband was the 
late Hall Roosevelt, brother of Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mrs. Dorothy 
Kemp Roosevelt, like her brother-in-lav, 
is a Democrat; she has been a frequetl 
White House visitor. But she lacks the 
vote-getting ability of the No. 1 Democral 
of the country. Mrs. Dorothy Roosevelt 
ran for the House of Representatives from 
the Seventeenth District of Michigan, but 
failed to defeat the incumbent, Represents 
tive George A. Dondero, Republican. 
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DITTO" 


with DITTO Systems 


PRODUCTION—We can save you 24 to 36 
hours in getting orders into the shop—elimi- 
nate 90% of all typing. Let us show you how. 


PAYROLL—In one minute from one writing 
you can get every form you need for recording 
payroll. We will gladly explain how. 


PURCHASING—From one typing of a single 
sheet we can give you bid requests, purchase 
order copies and delivery receipts. Allow us 
to show you this system. 


ORDER-BILLING—AIl order and shipping 
copies, all invoice copies and sales analysis 
slips are obtainable from a single typing of a 
single sheet. We will send you explanatory 
samples. 


Brochures telling the complete story and 
including sample forms are available. Write 
for them today. 


* * * * 


*‘DITTO MACHINES are available only to war 
industries—no restrictions on supplies. 


“NOTHING BOUGHT, 

MADE, ASSEMBLED, SOLD ~~ 
PACKED, SHIPPED, OR 

BILLED WITHOUT USE OF 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


Gear Up War Production 






\ 


“SS 


- 


Genuine DITTO 
Supplies 
Cost No More 
Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating 
Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 


DET PO Lrcrencte 


2248 W. HARRISON STREET ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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Who Threw That Landslide? 


Or, Miss Democracy Picks Up the Pieces 


Miss Democracy:—Oh, my poor head! My poor majority! 
What hit me? Where am I? 

Uncirt Sam:—Sister, you’re back where you started in 1930. 

Miss Democracy:—I think I need a doctor. 

Uncite Sam:—You’re lucky you don’t need a taxidermist. 

Miss Democracy:—What was it, an earthquake? 

Uncite Sam:—No, 
just a slight landslide. 
Miss Democracy:— 

Were there many cas- 

ualties? 

Uncie Sam:—H'm, 
well—Smathers smoth- 
_ered in New Jersey, 
= j Brown bumped in Michi- 
“DONT YoU KNOW YOU'RE ExTiNcT?| gan, Herring hooked in 
Iowa, Schwartz 
schwamped, Lee lost— 

Miss Democracy:—Josh Lee? Hmpf, he was all wet, anyhow! 

Uncie Sam:—No; don’t you remember? He was the Dry. 

Miss Democracy:—That’s what I’m telling you. Well. go 
on with the autopsy. 

Uncite Sam:—Neely lost West Virginia— 

Miss Democracy:—Nearly did, hey? Well, well! ['m sur- 
prised we didn’t lose it entirely. But give me the bad news. 

Uncie Sam:—lI guess it just wasn’t Democratic weather. 
Brooks running over in Illinois, everything Luce in Connecti- 
cut. It was so Dewey in New York that even Fish managed to 
keep in the swim. 

Miss Democracy:—I guess the reservahr busted. What 
about New York—or did you mention that? 

Uncie Sam:—Yes, I did. I said you didn’t even do Farley 
well in Manhattan. 

Miss Democracy:—Next time I say, “Home, James,” I 
guess a certain party—and I don’t mean Party—will know who 
gives the orders in New York. 

Uncie Sam:—Dewey? 

Miss Democracy:—Do he? He didn’t, but he will. How did 
the American Labor boys make out? 

Uncie Sam:—You better ask the War Labor Board to look 
into that. It looks as if somebody called an unauthorized strike. 

Miss Democracy:—Now that you have told me who lost, 
suppose you tell me who won. 

Uncie Sam:—I don’t think the newspapers mentioned that. 
The public wasn’t interested in who won. It just wanted to 
make sure who lost. It wasn’t an election. It was a rejection. 

Miss Democracy:—Well, somebody must have won, some- 
where. You find out, and I'll see to it that they are drafted as 
chairmen of vital war agencies. 

Uncie Sam:—Let’s see now. I’ve mentioned Dewey— 

Miss Democracy:—Never mind the candidates I helped 
elect. Tell me the dangerous ones. 

Uncie Sam:—And then there’s Stassen, who won in Minne- 
sota, and Bricker in Ohio— 

Miss Democracy:—They’re both third-termers, aren’t they? 
Well, judging from what’s going on here, I don’t think it is so 
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healthy for third-termers. I guess we are not so badly off as 
I felt at first, even if I still see spots in front of my eyes. 

Uncie Sam:—Maybe they aren’t spots. They’re straws. 

Miss Democracy: —Besides, why should I worry about 1944? 
Some of the guys who are in the opposition now might be on 
my side, and vice versa 
Politics makes strange 
bedfellows, you know 

Uncie Sam:—Sure, if 
they like the same kind 
of bunk. 

Miss Democracy:— 
Take this fellow Willkie. 
now. ... 

Uncte Sam:—If_ it 
were 1940 now, maybe 
we would take him, now. 
Maybe when you got 
him as far as Siberia you should have left him out there. 

Miss Democracy:—I wonder what Joe Stalin will say when 
he reads about this election. I bet he thinks we should have 
opened a second front against the Republicans. 

Uncie Sam:—It wasn’t more front you needed. It was more 
backing. 

Miss Democracy:—Yes, and more stuffing, too. That’s what 
used to win elections. And that reminds me—I wonder what 
happened to Frank Hague! I traded him a lifetime judge for a 
six-year Senator, and paid in advance, too. 

Uncte Sam:—wWell, you know what happened to all the 
Hague treaties. I signed a few of them myself, for disarmament 
and all that sort of stuff, and kept my part of the bargain, too 
And what did I get? Pearl Harbor! And what did you get? 

Miss Democracy:—A former president of the U.S. Cham 
ber of Commerce in the Senate. 

Uncite Sam:—Anyhow, now that the fighting is over, you 
can give all your attention to the war. From ballots to bullets, 
from campaigning to campaigns, from voting to shooting. . 

Miss Democracy:—That’s right, Uncle. There's a victory 
in which we can all share, regardless of party. And maybe if 
we can win the war, the 
voters will get over their 
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whetig grouch and come back 
eo v to me. But, on the other 


USS 7 hand, they may think 
we won it because there 
are so many more Re- 
publicans in Congress 








and . . . oh, dear! now 
* news SA US REGARDLESS” | ['m all up in the am 
again. 





Uncie Sam:—Atla 
gal, keep ‘em flying! Remember, Democracy had to take 4 
pasting just to show the world that Democracy is still alive 
and kicking. 
Miss Democracy:—Oh, well, I guess you’re right, but | 
wish it hadn’t kicked so hard. 
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"Here's a copy of a very illuminating letter. What do you think of it?* 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
El.darado ¢-s800 
383 Madison Avenue, New York . 


cAdvertisin ig 


October 8, 1942 
The United States News, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Before introducing last month the "What's In A Name?" 
cam>sign in mass magazines to maintain the public's 
understanding of "Ethyl" as a trademark name, we pub- 
lished a black and white page in the Jume 5th issue of 
The United States Nevs to establish copyright. This 
advertisement, like those currently running, carried 

a coupon offering a booklet of given-name meanings. 


ince The United States News is not a "mass magazine” 
in the usual sense of the term, my own guess was that 
we would receive sbout 250 coupons. Actually, 1571 
came in over a period of six weeks and from all sec- 
tions of the country. 


This seems to be a rather remarkable record, partic- 
ularly when it is realized that the page had not 
appeared elsewhere and the advertisement did not 
feature the booklet itself. 


Aexander D, Chiquoine, Jr. 
Vice President 





BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGU + CLEVELAND + HOLLYWOOD + MINNEAPOLIS - PITTSBUROGM + SAN TRANCIBCO 








"What do I think of it? It simply confirms my own opinion of The United States 
News as an advertising medium for us." 


"Glad you agree. It's at the top of our 1943 schedule." 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, vice president in charge of advertising 








"RESPONSIVENESS" accounts, in part, for an increase of 115 new accounts (from 


January through the November 6th issue) added to the 123 accounts renewing their 
1941 schedules. 
































NUE AU INVESTOR'S TAX KIT,1942 


\\42 - a valuable oid to 


Monthly Letter 


AL NOC RNBAIE 97S Security Holders 


OS et 







Revised provisions in the new Tax 
Law affecting capital gains and 
losses are of vital importance to 
owners of securities. The new 1942 
edition of our Investor's Tax Kit 
explains these provisions and points 
| out how the investor can take ad- 
vantage of the relief offered by the 
| new Tax Law. 

The 1942 Tax Kit, which should 
be even more valuable than our 
edition of last year, contains: 

@ a survey of the new Tax Law 
as it applies to investors. Prepared for us by the Research 
Institute of America in simple and understandable language; 


® our regular Monthly Letter pointing out significant changes 
in the Tax Law affecting investors; 

@ three Work Sheets which simplify the task of computing 
your capital gains and losses. 


You may obtain a copy of our Investor's Tax Kit, 1942 with- 
out cost or obligation by writing promptly. Supply limited. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 

























Argus Eyes for Victory! 
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Modern ingenuity has 


KEEP YOUR TRUCKS 
IN FIGHTING TRIM! 


Look for the O.D.T. sign at your near- build lenses, prisms and other opti- 
est Cities Service Station and drive in iit om . 
—tar the Genter ben Glatesd tama te cal units in the quantities required 
keep your trucks well-serviced and for “all out” effort. 

rolling on the job. 


united optical precision 
and mass production to 


Here at International Industries, 
Cities Service exclusive developments adie 
—the Power Prover, Sealed Lubrica- our facilities have been greatly 
tion and the Ride Improver — assure increased to fill the steadily ex- 
perfect protective maintenance for . : 
your transport vehicles. panding demand for bombsights, 


Pull up today under the Cities Service fire-control and other optical in- 
emblem and keep your cargoes of free- 
dom on the road—to Victory ! 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! BUY WAR BON DS 


CITIES SERVICE) G5 9% 
OIL COMPANIES VT wersi0m INDUSTRIES, INC 


WY ANN ARBOR . MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . SHREVEPORT 


struments of offensive warfare, 

















































“Whe Yeas 
aud hays” 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘White-Collar’ Dilemma 

Sir:—The unorganized “white-collar” 
people whose salaries have remained prac- 
tically stationary, regardless of steadily 
mounting living costs, are expected to put 
a substantial part of their income in War 
Bonds—but they are also required to carry 
a greatly increased tax burden. 

I wish that Secretary Morgenthau 
would explain to these people, who lack 
the protection of labor unions and lobbies 
in Washington, how they can pay all this 
with little, or no, increase in pay. 


Madison, N. J. Tuomas T. Taser 


- * 7 


Prohibition Versus Moderation 
Sir:—Prohibitionists are certainly the 
world’s worst psychologists if they don’t 
understand that one of the quickest ways 
to drive young men to drink is to insult 
their intelligence by treating them like 
babies, yet expecting them to be men. 
Young men who will drink, will drink 
anyway, and those who don’t want to, will 
not. if you leave them to their own deci- 
sions. If the drys had any sense, they would 
realize that the only practical restraint 
tc be recommended would be the good old 
saying: “Moderation in all things.” 
Utica, N. Y. Marcaret W. Brewer 


* * _ 


A Man-Power Reserve 

Sir:—At this time last year thousands 
of men were registering their willingness 
to make available special training and 
experience through the National Roster of 
Specialized and Se sentific Personnel. Until 
Oct. 1, 1942. over 300,000 had applied for 
like reason with the Army Specialist Corps 

\ hurried survey of the records accumv- 
lated by the Roster, the Specialist Corps. 
and, possibly the occupational question- 
naires circulated by the draft boards will 
yield sufficient capable personnel to -con- 
stitute the nucleus of an organization to 
administer a clearing house, thus allowing 
the group to raise itself by its bootstraps 

The vast majority of these applicants 
are still available. This yet untapped 
supply of ability along hundreds of lines, 
most of which are not covered by the 
sweeping inclusiveness of general mal- 
power orders, is probably a more impor- 
tant supply in proportion than any other 
single group. 
Denver, Colo. Joun C. Crowe! 
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Give something in character 
with the patriotic Christmas spirit of 
1942. Give The United States News. 
For, when you do, you give others full 
understanding of the meaning of na- 
tional and international affairs to 
home, business, family. You give the 
ability to speak and think with assur- 
ance, to foresee the future, to get set 
for the adjustments our country ex- 
pects of us. And, for your thoughtful- 
ness, you will be thanked not once, 
but 52 times during 1943. Cut out the 
“Christmas box” at the right and mail 
it to our Gift Bureau today. 


RGAIN PRICES 





re 
A single one-year Gift Subscription to 
The United States News costs $4. But, 
if you enter two or more at one time, 
the price is only $3 each! If you wish, 
one of these gifts may be an extension 
of your own subscription. 














Strikingly symbolic of the spirit of Christ- 
mas today is the card that will announce 
each of your Gift Subscriptions. The 
card, showing Christmas at Valley Forge, 
will be mailed to each of your gift re- | 
Cipients free of charge. 
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KEY MEN IN YOUR OFFICE 
BEST CUSTOMERS AND JOBBERS 
THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR 





THE SON AWAY FROM HOME 
FRIENDS AT THE CLUB 








GIFT BUREAU 
The United States NEWS 
M Street at 22nd, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send The United States News for one year at 
the Special Christmas rates shown here. 




















+ Asa 
, Gift to 
_] NEW 
Address (_] RENEWAL 
City and State 
GIFT CARD TO READ: From 
Asa 
x Gift to 
[|] NEW 
Address [_] RENEWAL 


City and State 





GIFT CARD TO READ: From 





(1) | enclose $ |). ume ay exe a> 
scription for one year from 
[_] | will remit on receipt present date of expiration as 

of bill $ part of this Christmas order, 





Signature 





Address 





City and State 
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Mr. McNutt as Draft Head? . . . Demands for Shake-Up 
In Cabinet . . . Toward Younger Leadership in Navy 


It now turns out that President Roose- 
velt’s recent show of irritability toward 
officials who were scolding the public 
was due to his sensing of a brewing 
political storm. The President isn’t 
one of those high officials who were 
surprised by election results. 


x « * 


A view of some high and well-in- 
formed officials is that uneven admin- 
istration of the draft law had more to 
do with defeat of Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress than any other single 
issue. 


x *«* * 


Some White House confidants are sug- 
gesting that this is the time to recog- 
nize election results by shaking up the 
Cabinet and some of the Govern- 
ment’s administrative agencies. 


x «re 


Henry Morgenthau is prepared to stay 
in his job as Treasury Secretary and 
to try once more to sell his tax ideas 
to Congress. There is far less chance 
now that those ideas will be accepted 
than there was before election. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is being given some 
hints that he might do the country 
more good by attempting to improve 
administration of price and ration 
controls than by trying constantly to 
expand his field of power. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s troubles with Congress are 
just beginning. 


ee & @ 


There is a close working arrangement 
between Leon Henderson and Donald 
Nelson that is causing a good deal of 
inside comment among high officials. 
Their personal fortunes in the Gov- 
ernment are being tied rather closely 
together. 


x * * 


March ceiling prices, decreed by Of- 
fice of Price Administration, are being 
slowly scuttled. OPA now is moving 
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to impose specific dollar-and-cents 
ceilings as fast as possible, and, where 
this can’t be done, to issue mark up 
formulas or set different ceiling dates. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins definitely is exercising 
less power at the White House. Mr. 
Hopkins had been the man with great- 
est influence over the way war mate- 
rials were divided. Diminishing over- 
all importance of lend-lease operations 
reveals that the Hopkins influence is 
on the decline. 


x * * 


There is a growing volume of inside 
reports that a major shake-up of of- 
ficer personnel impends in the Navy. 
The Army started in 1940 to bring 
new and younger leadership into the 
field commands. The Navy is about 
to follow suit. 


SS = 2 


The White House is inclined to go 
along with the suggestion of its ad- 
visers that Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service, be 
made subject to orders of Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Commissioner of Manpower. 
Result would be civilian influence in 
administration of draft policies. 


xk tk 


The Office of War Information, 
headed by Elmer Davis, is to be per- 
mitted to know more about what is 
going on in the war. OWI hasn’t been 
too well informed in the past. 


x «ke * 


Draft administrators are beginning to 
wonder when Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt will begin to give them 
a list of “unnecessary” men. Mr Mc- 
Nutt is creating such a big field of 
“necessary” men entitled to draft de- 
ferment that the Army is a bit star- 
tled. 


s & @ 


Highest State Department officials 
still are convinced that this country’s 


policy of dealing with Vichy France js 
paying bigger dividends than would a 
policy of an open break with that 
Government. 


xk * 


Reese Taylor, president of the Union 
Oil Co., is author of the new Con- 
trolled Materials Plan that is being 
set up as a means of balancing supply 
and demand of raw materials in the 
arms program. 


xk * 


Farm bloc leaders are laying plans to 
try to force changes in price policies 
as administered by OPA. 


x k * 


A decision has been reached to give 
first priority to the Russians in all 
shipments of war materials. The catch 
is that the great bulk of all American 
war goods is being retained by the 
armed services of the United States. 


x~ * * 


President Roosevelt continues to re- 
sist pressure from the Army and Se- 
lective Service to end voluntary re- 
cruiting and to bring more order into 
the drafting of war man power. The 
President still permits the Navy to 
skim the cream off the supply of 
young men by offering all kinds of in- 
ducements. 


x* *« * 


Some White House political aides are 
complaining that the labor leaders, 
who have been given many advantages 
by the Government, did not give the 
election support that had been ex- 
pected of them. 


x * * 


If a food administration is created, 
and one is probable, it will be set up 
within the office of James F. Byrnes. 
as economic stabilizer. Leon Hendet- 
son and Donald Nelson have been 
angling for this administration 
WPB, but are unlikely to have their 
way, so far as actual control goes. 
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What Coo 


..-that he faces the future with 

















the shining courage that built 
America’s past... that he re- 
alizes how much we still have 
to be thankful for, and ex- 
presses it with flowers for her 
and with the time-honored 


dinner for all their friends! 


f > . . . - . . 
) lower prints for framing, without adi ertising, sent for 25¢...Stagg-tinch Distillers Corp., N.Y.C., Dept. U... Straight Bourbon Whiskey 





biden Wants to know about a Man... 


... that on this special occasion 
he chooses the “‘fixin’s”’ with 
special care... that he makes 
“First In Quality” his first 
consideration... that he does 
her proud as a host by serv 
ing Old Schenley Whiskey... 
mildest of all Bottled-in-Bonds! 






100 Proof 





LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 


“Wagon Load o’ Tobacco.” Painted from real life in the tobacco country by Paul Sample. 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


.-. and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen— see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf...These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


than 2 to 1. 


Isn't that worth remembering...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 


With men who know tobacco best —it’s Luckies 2 to 1 





